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ERRORS OF AUTHORS. 
(See 7% S. xii, 104.) 

I quite agree with your correspondent J. B. S. 
as to the necessity for accuracy of detail on the 
part of authors and, he might have added, of 
artists. As truth is the only salt that can save 
the world from corruption, we ought to cherish it 
tothe utmost of our power, and not admit even 
what may seem to us to be a trifling error or 
anachronism, while to the well-educated eye it is 
recognized as such. 

Some twenty years ago a botanist visited the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, and noticed a 
picture of one of the Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
which the landscape was adorned with the Tulipa 
gesneriana, which was not known in England 
before 1577. There was also the red geranium, 
not known until 1710; the camellia, 1739; and 
the Chinese primrose, 1820. There was also a 
picture of Hermione (‘ Winter’s Tale’) posing 
between a lemon and an orange tree, neither of 
which was known to the Greeks or Romans, and 
Shakspere probably never saw one, as the first 





orange tree was introduced in 1595 at Beddington 
Park, and it took a century to become general, 
While the lemon tree was not introduced until | 
1648. It was also remarked, as a common error 
among artists, that the aloe, the cactus, and the 


maize, which were unknown in Europe until after 
the discovery of America, were introduced into 
landscapes of ancient Greece and Italy. It was also 
noticed in the sculpture gallery that the allium 
and the crocus or saffron were introduced in 
flower together, which is not the case in nature. 

During, and just after, the Crimean War a 
popular account of that unfortunate struggle was 
published in monthly parts, illustrated with steel 
engravings. I happened to be in a printing-office 
where one of these serials was manufactured, and 
after I had been watching the working off of asteel 
plate, the foreman gave me one of the impressions. 
Returning home by omnibus, I found myself seated 
opposite to a soldier, and put the engraving into 
his hands, He surveyed it with a critical eye, 
frowned, and exclaimed, “ What in the world are 
the men in the trenches doing with their knap- 
sacks on? I never heard of such a thing in all my 
life!” Now here was a man speaking on a sub- 
ject with full knowledge, and with crushing 
criticism, as potent in its way as that of the 
botanist in the former example. The only idea 
the artist had of a soldier was a man with a knap- 
sack on his back and a musket in his hand. He 
had never seen soldiers in the trenches, and so he 
misleads every one who buys his blundering per- 
formance. 

My next illustration brings me back to the class 
of literature of which J. B. S. complains. Three 
autumns ago I was on a visit to a country house 
in Sussex, and found on the drawing-room table a 
novel by Mr. Rider Haggard, entitled ‘ Jess’ 
(second edition, 1887). The scene is laid in the 
Transvaal, which the writer describes from per- 
sonal knowledge, and he deals with well-known 
political events, so that accuracy of detail would 
seem to be the more necessary in dealing with 
historical data and descriptions of the country— 
features which render the “‘ Waverley Novels ” so 
charming. 

It does not seem to be too much to expect that 
a writer who describes geological details should 
know something of geology, or at least should 
submit his work, which might otherwise mislead 
many thousands of readers, to the revision of a 
geologist. Surely the price that fiction now com- 
mands would warrant such an outlay, so that we 
might be spared the pain of reading of “ mighty 
columns or fingers of rock, not solid columns, but 
columns formed by huge boulders piled mason- 
fashion one upon another.” One of these is 
described as being 
“‘gome ninety or more feet in height, formed of seven 
huge boulders, the largest, that at the bottom, about the 
size of a moderate cottage, and the smallest, that at the 
top, some cight or ten feet in diameter. These boulders 
were rounded, like a cricket-ball—evidently through the 
action of water, and yet the hand of Nature had con- 
trived to balance them, each one smaller than that 
beneath, the one upon the other, and to keep them so. 
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But this was not always the case. For instance, a very 
similar mass that had risen on the near side of the per- 
fect pillar had fallen, all except the two bottom stones, 
and the boulders that went to form it lay scattered about 
like monstrous petrified cannon balls” (pp. 43, 44). 

There is no authority for the above details except 
such as the writer's imagination supplies, any 
more than for the following tremendous descrip- 
tion of the fate of one of these imaginary columns 
during a thunderstorm :— 

“ Suddenly one of the piled-up columns swayed to and 
fro like a poplar in a breeze, and fell headlong with a 
crash that almost mastered the awful crackling of the 
thunder overhead Down it came, beneath the etrokes 
of the fiery sword, the brave old pillar that had lasted 
out so many centuries, sending clouds of dust and frag- 
ments high up into the blinding rain,” 

It is true that South Africa is in some respects 
a land of boulders ; but there is no known natural 
process capable of piling up these columns as 
described above. Nor are these boulders water- 
worn, as the writer supposes. Geologists formerly 
regarded all boulders as being ice-borne, seeing 
that they present many of the phenomena of the 
ice-borne boulders of the glacial period ; but those 
of the Transvaal differ in being generally rounded, 
and consist for the most part of fragments broken 
off from the nearly horizontal strata. The valleys 
are often floored with them, the blocks being 
heaped confusedly together ; but there are in some 

laces remains of stratified rocks, or shales, as 

r. Stow describes them, in the Kolberg, which 
have been weathered or 
“ denuded into a remarkably-shaped shoulder, jutting 
out like the form of a portico from the mountain side, 
They appear to have mn left perfectly undisturbed 
upon the more ancient rocks forming the principal part 
of the mountain. These latter rocks rise on each side 
into kopjes sixty feet high. Signs of stratification may 
be seen very distinctly in the hill to the left. Here two 
of the layers have weathered until their surfaces have 
assumed a rude columnar appearance. The parts above 
these, and also those that cap the other fopjes, are com- 
posed of rather more coarsely crystalline rocks. They 
also show lines of stratification; but instead of the 
columnar appearance just mentioned, they cleave into 
immense blocks piled one on the other, and looking in 
many places like Cyclopean walls flanking the tops of 
the hills.” * 

Hence it appears that Mr. Haggard, seeing the 
weathered mason-like remains of stratified rocks, 
supposed them to be built up from the rounded 
boulders of the older boulder bed. The boulders 
are smooth, but not rounded “ like cricket balls”; 
and in weathering, or falling out into the valleys, 
they are often piled up to no great height, and are 
kept in place by mutual lateral support. The 
largest are rarely more than six feet across, and 
there is nothing that can give any sanction to the 
statement that in the Transvaal there are columns 
formed of ball-shaped boulders which have been 
rounded by the action of water, and which have 





* Quart. Journ. Geol, Soc,, xxx. p. 588 (1874), 
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subsequently been balanced one on the other, The 
statement is altogether misleading, and therefore 
mischievous ; and yet the writer persists in it to 
the end, for at p. 330 we read, “The moon’s firg 
rays lit upon one of the extraordinary pillars of 
balanced boulders.” C. Tomuixsoy, 


It would not be difficult to fill several number 
of ‘N. & Q.’ with blunders of this sort. Some 
times, I am ashamed to say, they are made og 
purpose. In a book called ‘ Tales Explanatory of 
the Sacraments,’ by the authoress of ‘ Geraldine’ 
published in 1846, there is a story called ‘The 
Priest of Northumbria: an Anglo-Saxon Tale, to 
which the writer appends a note, a part of which 
I here reproduce :— 

“The ceremonies accompanying Ordination have 
varied in many points since the time of ‘ The Priest f 
Northumbria,’ and have passed through successivs 
changes to their present full and beautiful form. I 
would have been more historically correct to have repre 
sented in this little work the ceremonial as it was used 
in the seventh century, but then the object of this tale 
must have been renounced, which is to make ite y 
readers familiar with the ceremonies that pass before 
their own eyes in the present day.”—Vol. ii. p, 251. 

I am quite sure that the authoress of ‘ Geraldine 
in this, as in everything else she wrote, was desirous 
of doing that which was most fitting under the 
circumstances ; but there cannot be a doubt that in 
this case she acted unwisely. Most readers are care- 
less persons who skip the notes. We may be assured 
that many persons who have read her interesting 
tale have gone away with the conviction that the 
services of ordination were the same in Anglo 
Saxon days as they are in the Catholic Church at 
present. It is, however, but justice to add that 
the lady bas appended notes so as to enable her 
readers to compare the ceremonials of the seventh 
and nineteenth centuries. Ayoy, 


Catholic novelists make thoughtless assertions af 
times which their co-religionists would not endorse 
For instance, in ‘La Recherche de |’Absolu,’ one 
of Balzac’s best novels, Madame Claés says, “J's 
eu le courage d’étudier une science (la chimie) 
condamnée par l’Eglise, pour étre en état de te 
comprendre.” Has the study of modern chemistry 
ever been condemned or discouraged by the 
Catholic hierarchy ? B. D. Mosexey. 


Burslem. 





Byrroniana.—In a copy of Anna Seward’ 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin,’ 8vo., 1804, 
which I recently purchased, are several pencil notes 
by the poet Byron which seem worthy of 
tion in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ They are as fol 
low, viz.:—Preface, p. xi, 1. 2, Piozzi’s ‘Memoir 
of Dr. Johnson, &c.: “There is no fidelity in 
them.” P. xiii: “If this language is supposed 
be elegant, by a writer presuming to censure John 
a, she ought to be told that it is not English.” 
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“If you must drink wine, said he, let it be home-mad ‘ i icti * oui 7 
It is well known that Dr, Darwin's influence lemmas —- 4 refi np ag Lary rightly, ~ 
have sobered the county of Derby ; that intemperance in vou Se oe to — eauwhile, 
fermented fluid of every species is almost unknown among | S°™€ further illustrations of this word will be 
its gentlemen.” acceptable to many readers of Chaucer. 
Byron adds, “Who sobered all other counties at In Skelton’s ‘Garland of Laurell’ 1 581, we 
the same time?” P. 58, 1. 5, “refutation”: “So have :— 
far from being refuted, Burke’s work [‘ French And seryously she shewyd me ther denomynacyons, 
Revolution | now seems to have been written | Dyce’s note (vol. ii. p. 452) has :— 
almost in the spirit of prophecy.” P. 129, to| “J.¢., seriatim. So ina letter from Tuke to Wolsey: 
foot-note he adds, “Thank you.” P. 202, after| ‘Thus proceding to the letters, to shewe your Grace 
“ens”: “There’s learning for you.” P. 208, at | *mmeriy; for rehersing every thing seriously, 1 shal 
foot : “Yet the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin sells | OVS", '0"s moleste your Grace’ (State Papers, 1830, 
ten times more than the ‘Botanic Garden.’ Miss| * ~~” ‘ ‘ wa 
Seward’s prophetic and critical powers seem well | But the most interesting point is that Lydgate 
matched.” P. 347, L. 10, “carts”: “ Night-carts.” caught up this word from his master, and in his 
P. 353, “ languages,” second line from bottom : . Siege of Troye’ has used it over and over again. 
“Not from a better, but from our more enlarged I give only a few examples :— 
ideas and more varied science.” P. 356, foot-note : And whan the kyng had herd ceriously 
“No, no, madam, faulty as Darwin is, you cannot Thentent of Iason sayd so manfully. 
mend him.” P. 390, 1. 2, “ Parkers”: “ Natural Book i. ch. v., ed. 1555, fol. C4, back, 
daughters.” P. 412, fourth line from bottom, As in this boke ye may hereafter rede 
“hire”: “What is to feel when he eats them Coryously, if that yo we — _— 1. F2. back 
down by thousands and tens of thousands?” | ~ RR ew gcctrontorg ciate 
P. 413, L. 12, “Dr. Percival”: “The true author Sarpy Oe Se. fol. K1 
of the system is Mirbel, a Frenchman, and it is (Th tent ts tee lene 6 + aa nT 
refuted by another Frenchman, Peschier.” P. 420, ae ang eqn 
foot-note: “Pray, madam, before you criticize I must the trouthe leue 

j ” ; Of Troye booke, and my mater breue, 

— and Pindar, learn Greek.” P. 430, the And ower passe, and not go by and by, 
= As doth Guydo in ordre, ceryously. 

“This work seems equally unworthy of the author and Book ii, ch, xv. fol. K 2, 
the subject. It shows neither literature nor taste. The And fyrste in Messa he telleth of the fyght, 


sentiments are generally commonplace, and often 7 : , 
erroneous; and the stile eo affected as to leave English a te he ty eo 
Idiom and English Grammar quite out of sight.” Soa Book ii 4 = fol. M5 


End of the MS. notes. , And she him tolde the aunswere of the kynge, 
_ On the fly-leaf at the end Byron has written, also Ceryously, gynnynge and endinge. 
in pencil, the following verse :— Book iv. ch, xxx. fol. T3, back. 
To these Fox-hunters in a Long Frost. Other references are book iv. ch. xxx. fol. T 5» 
+! unlearned —_ L¢ — did say, col. 2: id.. fol. U4, col. 1: book iv. ch. xxxii. 
“I pity ‘em much on a long rainy day.” *"wWeltl-c , year 
Ye Fox-huntere, too, are quite as ben. 3 lost fol. x 3, 1.15 td., fol. X 3, back, col. 2, &e. 
When winter the ground has clothed in frost. We thus have the clearest proof of the sense 
The book was formerly John Leacroft’s, and has attached by Lydgate to Chaucer's word ; ead Lyd- 
gate is the best commentator we have upon 


pen ges date 1809 on the title; but it Chaucer's language. In Shakespeare seriously has 
ad previously belonged to the Southwell Book its usual sense; but in Chaucer its equivalent 


Clab, wi i S 
“Mr Seosth tak Bue tee 92 —— oe ceriously has a sense which has long been obsolete, 
1805,” and “Mrs. Byron October y* 1* 1806,” Water W. Sxeat. 
during which time the above notes were pro-| NorrHampronsuire Toxens.—In the new and 
bably written. The last entry is in 1808, after| revised edition of Boyne, by G. C. Williamson, 
which it became the property of John Leacroft.| the token of Isham of Ixworth (vol. ii. 
It is in the original boards, clean, and in good | p. 889) is p!aced under Northamptonshire. It is 
preservation. Henry T. Wake. engraved in Bridges (No. 10), but there is no 
Fritchley, Derby. parish of this name in the county. In the list of 
Northamptonshire tokens in Northamptonshire 


Ceriovsty, — Thi i , : 
lousty.— This word occurs in Chaucer's Notes and Queries, vol. ii. p. 208, the following 


Man of Lawes Tale,’ 1. 185, and is merel 
» , y tn of ics 
another spelling of seriously, but is used in the papel coul = ak 
peculiar sense of Lat. seriatim, in due order, in| .1¢ bee been suggested that two letters are omitted in 
detail, minutel I n ’ b ’ I Bridges’ engraving, and that the place meant is Brix- 
veeipeg ‘ely. 4n my note on the passage 1) worth. But the name Gardenar Isham does not occur in 
give a quotation for it from Fabyan’s ‘ Chronicle.’ | the Brixworth registers; and it is known that a member 


‘ 
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of the Isham family of Lamport went to reside in Suffolk. 
This token, probably, belongs to Ixworth in Suffolk.” 
In calendar i. of the Isham family letters at 
Lamport Hall (1563-1669) is the following entry : 
“1638, March (17!?), Balsham.—Mr, Thomas Warner 
to his cousin Justinian Isham at Lamport. Has been 
and is in trouble himself, but his sorrow is doubled by 
the heavy news he hears from Ixworth of the death of 
Justinian Isham’s wife. Refers to her early death and 
her young children.” 
Boyne, in his edition of the ‘Tokens of Suffolk,’ 
ives the Isham token, in conjunction with that of 

widero and Syer, under Ixworth. If there is 
any reason for charging the locality I should be 
glad to know it. For reference purposes mention 
of where the tokens can be seen would be in- 
valuable. 

In the Northamptonshire portion of the ‘Tokens’ 
many notes are taken from the Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, which the editor fails to acknow- 

edge. Joun Taytor, 

Northampton. 


A Sratisticat Curiosiry.—The following is a 
cutting from a local paper, Retford, Notts :— 

“The following are the numbers of the births and 
deaths registered by the Registrar (Mr. Ward) in the 
Clarborough Registration District during the last quarter. 
It will be seen that the number of births during the 
quarter exactly equals the number of deaths, both as to 
males and females—a curiosity which bas probably never 
occurred before, and will never occur again. The figures 
are : 21 male births, 21 male deaths; 17 female births, 
17 female deaths.” 

E. Leaton-Bienxrnsorr. 


DroummMoyp or HAWTHORNDEN AND THE 
* Potemo-Mippt1n14.’—Drummond’s authorship of 
this work, which was first published (thirty-four 
years after his death) in 1683, has always seemed 
open to question (see ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xvi. p. 48). I do not find that 
any one has yet noticed Defoe’s positive statement 
in his ‘ Tour,’ first edition, vol. iii. letter iii. p. 150. 
He writes :— 

“The People who work in the Coal Mines in this 
Country are well describ'd by their own Countryman 
Samuel Colvil, in his famous Macaronick Poem, call’d 
* Polemo-Midinia ’ ; thus, 

Cole-hewers Nigri, Girnantes more Divelli. 
* Pol.-Mid.’ 
They are, indeed, frightful Fellows at first Sight.” 
Sam. Colvil of Culross was the author of ‘ The 
Whiggs Supplication ; or, the Scotch Hudibras, 
a Mock-Poem,’ first printed in 1681 (Chalmers’s 
* Biographical Dictionary,’ vol. x. p. 103). A Lon- 
don edition, dated 1710, is now before me. Will 
any friends who are learned in Scottish biblio- 
graphy inform me whether any credit is to be 
attached to Defoe’s statement? Defoe knew much 
of Scotland at the date of the Union, and his state- 
ment as to the authorship of the ‘ Polemo-Middinia’ 
seems to deserve examination. C. E. D. 
Oxford. 





Drositua, THE Wire or Fetix.—We are told 
in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ that 
“Felix had by Drusilla a son named Agrippa, who, to. 
gether with his mother, perished in the eruption of 
Vesuvius under Titus.” 
But what Josephus says is that the young man 
perished with his wife, not his mother, on that 
occasion, which took place about twenty-one years 
after St. Paul was sent to Felix for judgment. 

W. T. Lyyx, 
Blackheath. 


Bravo. — The intelligent foreigner is highly 
amused at the indiscriminate way in which Eng. 
lish audiences use this word, regardless of the 
number and sex of the performers whom they 
wish to applaud. A tenor is, of course, bravo; 
but a prima donna is brava. More than one 
male artist can only be bravi, and if there are 
more ladies than one on the stage, and no gentle. 
man is to be included in the applause, they should 
be hailed as brave—at least, according to Italian 
grammar. L. L. K. 


Cyrus.—The late Mr. Samuel Sharpe, banker, 
Hebraist, and Egyptologist, writes of a “ King of 
the Medes, ruler in Babylon for a short time 
previous to Cyrus,” but gives no references (‘His 
tory of the Hebrews,’ p. 279). As I am unable 
to verify his statements, I ask for authorities, for 
it seems to me that Xenophon puts such a theory 
altogether out of question ; and I do not see why 
he may not be trusted, although the ‘ Cyropedia’ 
is written in a very florid style. 

The two princes in question, Cyrus of Persis 
and his paramount Cyaxares of Media, being uncle 
and nephew, start together on their campaign. The 
latter returns home ; the former takes Babylon and 
exercises sovereign powers therein. He then goes 
home, visiting Cyaxares en route. He is by the 
latter betrothed to his cousin, with all Media for 
dowry, and crowned in his presence, Cyrus inform- 
ing his uncle that a palace is furnished ready for 
him at Babylon, that he may always feel at home 
when travelling that way. 

Cyrus then goes on to Persia, and is addressed 
by his father as an independent monarch whois 
expected to reside chiefly in his new dominions 
It is contended that Cyrus never acted inde 
pendently, but was throughout subordinate t 
father and uncle; still there does not appear 
have been any proclamation reserving authority 
to Cyaxares, who certainly was not in possession 
previously to Cyrus. A. Hatt. 


Mrs. Isapetta Mitis.—This lady was formerly 
well known and much admired for her musi 
talents, first as Miss Burchell and afterwards 
Mrs. Vincent. She appeared as a singer at Vaux- 
hall in 1751, and on September 23, 1760, made 
her first appearance on any stage at Drury Lane a 
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Polly in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ Churchill (‘ Rosciad,’ 
ninth edition, 1765, p. 34) thus introduces her :— 
Lo ! Vincent comes—with simple grace array'd, 

She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade. 

Nature through her is by reflection shewn, 

Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 
She died June 9, 1802, aged sixty-seven years, 
and was buried in the churchyard of old St. Pan- 
craz, A transcript of her monumental inscription, 
partly in verse, is furnished in Cansick’s ‘Epitaphs 
in the Church and Burial-Grounds of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex,’ London, 1869, vol. i. p. 83. 

Her husband, John Mills, Esq., of the Hamp- 
stead Road, who died July 29, 1811, aged ninety, 
and lies buried in the same place, is said to have 
been the last survivor of the few persons who came 
out of the Black Hole at Calcutta in the year 1756 
(Gent. Mag., 1811, vol. Ixxxi. pt. ii. p. 289). 

Daniet Hipwett, 
$4, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Wirtcues.—The following extract from the Lon- 
don Magazine and Monthly Chronologer for March, 
1736, perhaps is worthy of note, as it throws some 
light upon the thoughts of a bygone age which 
may interest some of your numerous readers :— 


“ Wednesday 24.—His Majesty went to the House of 
gave the Royal Assent to and to the Bill 
for repealing the Statute made in the lst of K. James I. 
entitled, An Act against Conjuration, Witchcraft, and 
dealing with evil and wicked Spirite, The odd Notions 
which prevail’d upon this Head, when the Act now re- 
I'd bad its full operation, may partly appear by the 
ollowing Extract from a Book published in 1627, by 
Rich Bernard, Minister of Batcombe, in Somersetshire, 
entitled ‘A Guide to Grand Jurymen, about the Trial of 
Witches.’ There are more Women Witches (says he) 
than Men, and it may be for these Reasons: 1. Satan his 
Setting upon these rather than on Men, since his un- 
happie Onset and prevailing with Eve. 2. Their more 
credulous nature, and apt to be misled and deceived. 
8, For that they are commonly more impatient and more 
superstitious, and being displeased more malicious, and 
& more apt to bitter Cursing, and far more revengeful 
according to their Power, then Men; and so herein more 
fit Instruments of the Divell, 4. They are more Tongue- 
ripe, and less able to hide what they know from others, 
and therefore in this Respect are more ready to be 
Teachers of Witchcraft to others, and to leave it to 
Children, Servants, or to some others, then Men. 5, And 
lastly, because where they think they can command, they 
are more proud in their Rule, and more busy in setting 
such on worke whom they may command, then Men; 
and therefore the Divell laboureth most to make them 
Witches : because they upon every light Displeasure will 
set him on worke, which is that which he desireth, See 
Instances in Bodin in his ‘ Demonomania,’ and the Con- 
fession of Mother Demdike a Lancashire Witch; for he 
Will ask and press to be commanded: and if he be called 
upon, and not set on Worke, it may cost the Party his, 
or her Life: So displeased is hee, if he bee not set on 
Worke, which Women will bee ready enough to doe,” 


7 F, W. Dentoy. 
Grimesthorpe, 

Tae Lisrary or Trivity Cottece, Cam- 
BRIDGE, —It appears from Colley Cibber’s 


‘ Apology’ for his life that Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
his father, “a celebrated sculptor,” carved the 
statues on the Library of Trinity College. 

** My father,”’ says Colley Cibber (‘ Life,’ written by 
himeelf, p. 50, third edition, London, 1750), “ during his 
late residence at Cambridge, in making some Statues 
that now stand upon Trinity College New Library, he 
bad contracted some Acquaintance with the Heads of 
Houses.” 

These statues presumably are there still, and I 
hope there is no danger of their removal. 
8. Arnorr, 

Gunnersbury Vicarage. 


ENGRAVINGS OF DerBysHirE Scenery.—Many 
years ago I can remember some very fine line en- 
gravings, oblong folio in size, of romantic and 
picturesque spots in Derbyshire, one of the most 
beautiful of English counties. They were engraved 
by Francis Vivares, who was born in 1712, after 
paintings by Thomas Smith, of Derby, who died 
in 1769, and must have been an excellent artist. 
The engravings possessed great merit as works of 
art. In most of them figures of gentlemen and 
ladies were introduced in the foreground, habited 
in the dress of the days of George II. The gentle- 
men are depicted as wearing velvet coats, satin 
breeches, silk stockings, and bag-wigs; and the 
ladies are dressed in ample petticoats outspread 
with hoops, sacques, high-heeled shoes, and 
powdered hair turned back over their foreheads, 
as was the fashion in “the teacup times of hood 
and hoop, Or while the patch was worn.” Let me 
note a few of the engravings whose titles are 
remembered :— 

The Peak Cavern at Castleton, 

Thorp Cloud, from the Gardens at Ilam Hall. 

A View in Monsal Dale. 

Prospect of a Cascade near Matlock Bath, 

Hopping Mill, Ware, near Derby. 

— Hall, an ancient Seat of the Duke of Rut- 
and, 

The Lovers’ Walk in Dove Dale, near Ashborne. 

Chee Torr. 

Anchor Church on the Trent, in the parish of Fore- 
mark, 

It would be interesting to know what has be- 
come of the original paintings. Perhaps some are 
yet preserved in private collections in the county, 
like those of the more famous native artist Joseph 
Wright, of Derby. No doubt a complete set of 
these engravings is very scarce and valuable. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Ricut How, Sin Witt1am DRUMMOND OF 
Loci1zaLmonp —In the memoir of this gentleman 
lat vol. xvi. p. 51 of the ‘Dictionary of National 
| Biography’ no mention is made of his marriage; 
| but I presume the following entry refers to him : 
|“ At London, December, 1794, Wm. Drummond 

of Logiealmond to daughter of Charles Boone, 
| Esq., M.P.” (Scots Mag., lvi. 801). It may also 
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be added that his father, John Drummond (son of 
William Drummond of Ballathie), succeeded to 
Logiealmond on the death of Thomas Drummond, 
son of Hon. Sir John Drummond of Logiealmond, 
fourth son of the second Earl of Perth. Thomas 
Drummond died December 18, 1757, and his 
widow, Grizel Leslie, died at Logiealmond July 12, 
1761. Sir William’s father married Lady Cathe- 
rine Murray, sister of the fourth Earl of Danmore, 
and died at Logiealmond September 9, 1776 (1781 ?), 
leaving two married daughters—Catherine, the wife 
of Sir George Stewart, Bart., of Grandtully ; and 
Louisa Clementina, who married first, at Murthly, 
December 13, 1797, to Lieut. Cecil, of the Windsor 
Foresters ; secondly, at Logiealmond, September 13, 
1805, as second wife of Robert Steuart, of Alder- 
ston, co, Haddington, who died 1827. 

It may be presumed that Sir William's grand- 
father, William Drummond of Ballathie, was a 
younger son of the Hon. Sir John Drummond of 
Logiealmond, though this fact is not stated in the 


peerages. Sioma. 


Tae Mock Mayor or Garratt. (See 7" S. 
xii. 97.)—The wooden sword of state of “Sir” 
Jeffery Dunstan, the Mock Mayor of Garratt, 
together with a collection of woodcuts illustrating 


the local custom, is to be seen in the Wands- 


worth Free Public Library. L. K. 

Prace-yames.—A list of place-names is given 
from time to time in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
it is desirable, when one comes across them, to 
make a record of them. The following occur in 
some deeds relating to Codaor, Derbyshire, to 
which I bave had access lately. I merely chronicle 
them, without attempting to give their derivation— 
a thing which is always hazardous without a know- 
ledge of the locality. Some, of course, speak for 
themselves. In a deed of September 6, 1775, 
mention is made of lands enclosed within Codnor 
Park called— 


The Two Horse Pieces. 
The Back Hill, 

The Copy. 

The Foxhole Close. 
Playne Ciose. 

Close called the Conygret. 
The Hill Close, 

The Conduit Close. 

The Tyle Howse Lawnd. 
The Great Lawnd. 
Hermitage Lawnd. 

Coal Pit Close. 

Cote Close. 

High Oak Piece. 

Seel's D+ mated. 

The Pingle by the Pool. 
Ox Close. 

Great New Close. 

Town's House. 

The Roods or Pingles. 
The Coney Warren or Langley Moore 
The Riding Chappel and Yard. 





In a conveyance of 1809 :— 

The Far Lawn, otherwise the Great Stump Oak Lawn, 

Several closes commonly called the first Sogs, the 
Middle Sogs, the Far Soge. 

The Cinder Hills. 

The Thorn Tree Close. 

The Lordship of Riddings. 

Jacksdale Common. 

Greenhill Lane. 

G. L. G. 


Joun Eacuarp, D.D. (1636 ?-1697). — The 
annexed note, found in “ Articles Exhibited at 
Hallesworth, April 18, 1650, against Laur. 
Eachard, Minister of Yoxford, co. Suffolk, with 
Testimonial in his Favour” (Univ. Lib., Camb., 
Baker MS. 42, Mm 1.53, ff. 214-220) will serve 
as an interesting addition to the account of Dr. 
Eachard 5 aoe in ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ vol. xvi. 
p. 302. The entry reads: “This Mr. Lawrence 
Eachard was Father to Dr. Echard, late Master of 
Catharine Hall.” Daniet Hipwett, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


O.p.—Those who are interested in Shakespeare's 
familiar use of this word in such phrases as “old 
swearing,” “ old coil,” and the like, may be pleased 
to see a fifteenth century example of the same :— 


With sharpe swyrdys faght they then, 
They had be two full doghty men, 
Gode old fyghtyng was there. 
*Le Bone Florence,’ |. 679, in Ritson’s ‘ Metrical 
Romances,’ iii. 29. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Romans 1n Britain.—The following is a cutting 
from the Morning Post of August 14 :— 


“ Some time ago I discovered here a Roman pavement, 
but unfortunately it was on the very verge of my pro- 
perty, so I could not continue my investigations, as the 
pavement ran under my neighbour's land, I had, how- 
ever, seen enough to convince me that I was merely 
at the entrance to a Roman house of some description, 
and patiently awaited confirmation of this fact. Un- 
fortunately I could not, having just paid 1,000/. for the 
field upon which I found the first pavement, afford to 
pay a further considerable sum of money on the mere 
chance of discovering that I was right in my surmises. 
The portion of the land upon which the villa is situated 
has now been sold, and the purchaser purposes building 
himself a house. The villa is gradually disappearing 
before my eyes, the walls have all been knocked down 
and only a very emall portion of this valuable record of 
past times now remains, It is in vain that I have asked 
the Society of Antiquaries to send down here, They 
positively refuse, and yet I am convinced that there was 
here one of the most perfect specimens of a Roman villa 
to be found in England. I know the villa at Brading 
well, and I do not speak of these matters without being 
acquainted with the subject, and it seems to me a very 
great pity that for want of sufficient interest or of 
sufficient knowledge nothing should be done to preserve 
this valuable instance of Roman handiwork and Romana 
occupation. Asa last resource, I appeal to you, in the 
hope that this letter may arouse some interest in 
subjeet. I may add that the side wall of what I suppose 
to be a hot-air chamber—the walls of which were 
frescoed—was yesterday broken down, but the chamber 
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evidently continues for some distance. and the walls yet Co., 1808”—twelve pages of music, twelve of 
remaining may be preserved if only the Society of | poetry, and twelve clever hand-coloured stippled 
Antiquaries will rescue them,— Yours, &c., Anprew W. Tur. 


“Arnot Mavpstar. | Us 
“ Littlebourne, Twyford, Winchester, August 12.” The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


And the following from the Stamford Guardian) Generar Josnvua Guest, 1745.—S. Taylor is 
of August 14:— said to have mezzotinted in 1744 a portrait of 
“The remains of a ney Roman villa have just been | General Guest, painted by Van Diest in 1724. I 
laid bare by the miners emp oyed at the Mid-Lincolnshire am anxious to borrow or purchase @ copy. Of 
Ironstone Company's works at Lincoln. From the | -ourse I have seen the bust in Westminster Abbey. 


extent of the tesselated pavements laid bare there is 
hardly any doubt that in centuries long gone by there J. Horsratt Turner. 
stood a Roman mansion on the site, which for magnitude Idel, Bradford. 


was perhaps unrivalled in England. From time to time P oe 
extensive basement floors have been laid bare, and from | NicuT-WwaLKEeR. — Maitland, describing the 


tentative explorations which have just been made still | Tower in his ‘ History of London’ (1756), notices 
more floors remain to be uncovered. One of these | the menagerie and the different animals that in his 
patches of pavement just discovered extends forty-eight time (1754) were kept there. Among them he 


ards northward, from what might be called the main t rs 
building, which had previously been broken up. The | Mentions “Two Egyptian Night-walkers and two 


strip is thirteen feet in breadth, and down its centre is| apes from Turkey.” The latter we may at once 
an intricate pattern worked in blue tessera#, a pattern | dismiss as regards their habitat; but one may 
much used in those days, and which, it is believed, was | ss.yme that by naming the night-walker along 
called the Grecian or Roman key pattern. On each | _. h them Maitland implies tb b 
side of this run alternately broad ribbons of white and with them Mait an implies that the creature was 
varrower ribbons of red tesserae. There is another strip | @ beast of some kind. I can find no trace of it in 
of pavement in the south of the above patch, which has | any of my books, and three of our ablest zoologists 
been laid ~y to the ——- twenty-seven yards. This | to whom I have applied, and who have been most 
iece is ten feet wide, and its western position is cut u Sat : ’ 
E neat patterns, which shows that they formed the ry: — = ec ” help. “= . reader 
floors of rooms, It is evident that from the eastern | ° . & Q.’ assist me - DIXON. 
extremity of these floors another long etrip of forty- _ 
eight or fifty yards still remains to be uncovered, All Korrociov.— 
the floors are no deeper than from eighteen to thirty; “The feats of Kurroglou, the great freebooter of 
inches below the surface of the soil. Mr. Ramsden, the | Turkistan, recounted in ballads composed by bimeelf, 
manager of the works, is keeping a coloured plan of the | are known in every village of Northern Persia.””— 
whole of the pavement.” Macaulay, Preface to ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ 
Cever er Avupax. Have any of these ballads been translated into 
English or French ; and, if so, where are they to 
Queries. be met with? Where is any account of Kurroglou 
We must request correspondents desiring information | be found / When did he live? I see is & list 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their of George Sand’s works one entitled ‘ Kourroglou. 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | Is this a romance founded on Kurroglou’s adven- 
answers may be addressed to them direct. tures ? JonaTHaN Bovucaier. 





Greenaway Famity.—I should like to learn 
something of this family. I believe some of this 
name went to Ireland at the time of the Ulster 
| plantation in the reign of James I. R. L. 


Aypronicus.—Of course everybody knows that 
in Greek and Latin the i in this word is long. 
Nevertheless some persons contend that in the 
usage of educated Englishmen the 7 is short ; that 
| arn Englishmen say “ Andrdoscus,” not An- | Sr. Lovis.—What is the authority for the asser- 
a = hag mit the —_ — Pa tion that, in consequence of a dispute with the 
: twee Bk ey ph [~ore Pope, St. Louis of France burned thirteen hundred 
sons also contend that in Shakespear’s play of that | posses in 0 chase whenein they hed — 
name the i is evidently intended to be short, and jem 
80 forth. Can you or any of your readers tell me| Wittiam Markuam, Arcusisnor or York.— 
what is the practice of educated men and of good Can any of your correspondents kindly give the 
society in this matter? Some people will be tell- | dates of Markham’s ordination as deacon and 
ing us that it is right to say “ Vectigal” instead of | priest, and tell me where he was consecrated 
Vectigal. Patrick Maxwett. | Bishop of Chester on February 17, 1771? 

Bath, G. F. R. B. 


, Cuitp’s Boox.—To whom is due the amusing| Geyerat Fitzroy ayp Princess AMELIA.— 
“Memoirs of the Little Man and the Little Maid, | Can any of your readers inform me who was the 
with some Interesting Particulars of their Lives | father of Colonel (afterwards General) Fitzroy, 
never before Published. London: B. Tabart & | who is said to have married the Princess Amelia, 
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youngest daughter of King George IIL.? Was he 


the second son of the first Lord Southampton? I 
believe there is no doubt as to the marriage. The 
Princesses Augusta and Sophia are also said to 
have been privately married—the one to a cele- 
brated court physician and the other to one of 
her father’s equerries ; but these marriages do not 
appear so certain. H. 


Netson’s Funerat Car.—It was formerly 
shown in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Where is it now? 
Georee ELLIs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Provers.—‘‘ To strike while the iron is hot.” 
At what period did this proverb first appear in 
English form ? M. A. B. 


Bunyan’s ‘Hoty War.’—In the address to 
the reader prefixed to the ‘Holy War’ Bunyan 
uses the pbrase, “‘ and kept thee from the sunshine 
with a Torch.” Is this saying proverbial, or is it, 
as has been suggested to me, gleaned from some 
description of a pagan or Roman Catholic pro- 

Further, does the comparison ‘‘as 

as now is the Bird with the Boy ”— 
used in relation to the guise adopted by Diabolus 
—refer to an inn sign; and if not, to what does 
it allude ? 7. We GQ oe 


To Kems.—I read the other day in a North- 
Country paper that this word is in use with Border 
people, especially in Northumberland. What does 
it mean ? E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Carmarpen.—What is known of Richard Car- 
marden, at whose “cost and charges” the edition 
of Cranmer’s Great Bible was printed in 1566, at 
Rouen, dated March 21, ‘“‘In Englyshe of The 

est and Greatest Volume”? It is sad to note 
that the head-line of Collects is printed ‘‘Lollects,” 
in error ; the prologue, reset, was appropriated by 
C. Hamilton. A. H. 


Maw Famitry.—Any information about the 
origin, &c., of the Lincolnshire or any other 
family of Maws would be thankfully received by 

GeraLtp W. Maw. 

4, Maitland Street, Bedford, 


ArmoriAL Szat.— Amongst an interesting 
collection of old family seals is one of great artistic 
merit, executed about a century and a half ago, 
and bearing beautifully engraved upon a lozenge, 
Bendy of six ar. and gu., on a bordure erm. 
(possibly or) seven bezants (possibly roundles), im- 
paling paly of six ar. and az., a fesse chequy az. 
and or. A search for these arms in Papworth’s 
* Armorials’ and elsewhere having proved un- 
successful, I seek for kindly aid from a source 
which rarely fails. Rosticus, 





Ponterract Castte.—Some one has said— 
Horace Walpole, I think—concerning Pontefract 
Castle that “ its name is in all the histories.” Oap 


any one give me an exact reference to the passage} 
ASTARTE, 


County Swarx, U.S.—“Swain, a new county 
of North Carolina, United States; area, 500 square 
miles ; population unascertained ; capital, Charles. 
town.” Can any of your readers say after whom 
this county is named ? 

Freperick Lawrence Tavarié. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Mattet ayp Hoop.—On reading the poem of 
‘William and Margaret,’ by David Mallet (@ 
Malloch), I was struck by the resemblance whic 
Hood’s ‘ Mary’s Ghost ’ bears to it, particularly ia 
the first and fourteenth verses. 

*Twas at the silent, solemn hour 

When night and morning meet, 
sings Mallet, while Hood says— 

"Twas in the middle of the night. 
The fourteenth verse of ‘ William and Margaret’ 
begins— 

But hark ! the cock has warned me hence ; 

and Hood has— 

The cock it crows, I must be gone, 
Could any one say if Hood took his humorow 
idea from the more sentimental Scotchman ? 

W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, Belfast. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Bacon.— Has the 
given below been cited from “The Charge given, 
by S* Francis Bacon, his Majesties Atturney 
Generall, against Mr. J. S. for Scandalizing, and 
Traducing, in the publick Sessions, Letters sent 
from the Lords of the Councell, touching the 
Benevolence” (‘Resuscitatio,’ p. 65, ed. 1661)! 
“Mr. J. S.” had been guilty (J.c., p. 63) of setting 
forth the king 
“for a Prince, perjured, in the great, and solemne, bath, 
of his Coronation, a mark, for an H. the 4th, A Mateb, 
for a R. the 2d.” 

“ And for your Comparison, with R. the 2.,” Bacon 
concludes his speech, “ I see you follow the anaes 
them, that brought him upon the Stage, and into 
in Queen Elizabeth's time; A most prudent, and ad 
mirable, Queen; But let me entreat you, that when you 
will speak, of Queen Elizabeth, or King James; you 
would compare them to K. H. the 7th, or K. Ed, L. Or 
some other Paralels, to which they are like,” 


” 


Tennyson Famity.—In the parish registers 
here are recorded the baptisms of the six children 
of Mr. Ralph and Mrs. Dorothy Tennyson. Of 
these, Dorothy was baptized September 24, 1718; 
Ralph, June 14, 1720; Michael, September 2), 
1721 ; William, July 12, 1723; John, July 4 
1725 ; and Walter, September 19,1726, The last 
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two died in infancy. We read in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ that Lord Tennyson is descended from Michael 
Tennyson, the son of Ralph and Dorothy. From 
the dates he gives these may have been the same 
as the Mr. Ralph and Mrs. Dorothy who brought 
up a family at Barton. May I ask for corrobora- 
tion or disproof of the supposition? I do not find 
the record of any Tennysons earlier than 1718 in 
our registers. C. Moor. 
The Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


Error IN Inscription on Statue or James II. 
—Mr. Bone called attention in ‘N. & Q.,’ 34 S. 
x. 265 to an error in the inscription on the pedestal 
of the statue of James IT. in Whitehall Gardens. 
It remains as he noted, “Dei Gratiw” for Dei 
Gratid. But I should like to ask whether the 
present inscription is the original one, or whether 
it has ever been recut, because I seem to have a 
very vivid recollection of my father pointing out to 
me when a boy—probably in the year 1844, when 
residing in Westminster—a mistake in the Latin 
which, if my memory serves me right, was of a 
more remarkable character than an erroneous letter, 
and consisted of two substantives in apposition 
being in different cases, “ Jacobi” and “Rex.” It 
is so long ago that I cannot remember exactly how 
they came ; but I seem to have a distinct remem- 
brance of something of that sort. The present in- 
scription, copied by Mr. Bone for ‘N. & Q.’ in 
1866, scarcely looks old enough to be the original, 
which was cut more than two hundred years ago. 

Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


‘Tue Economy or Provipence.’—There was a 
book very popular in these parts some sixty years 
ago, called ‘ The Economy of Providence.’ I do not 
know whether any author’s name is on the title- 
page. It is nearly half a century since I sawa 
copy. I have a notion that the compiler was a 
Hull man, and that it was published in that town ; 
but in these things I may be mistaken. Can any 
of your readers give information about it ? 

A YorRKsHIREMAN. 


Usperstanpasie, (See 7S, xi. 354, 365.)— 
In two successive numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ I find this 
word used by two of its most learned correspondents. 
Is it a simpler or more expressive word than in- 
telligible ; or does it differ from that word by some 
slight nuance, just as readable differs from legible ? 

W. F. Pripegavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


An Annoyance Jury.—The following para- 
graph is from the Times of Nov. 2, 1832 :— 

“Yesterday an annoyance jury was summoned by 
Powell, an officer belonging to the Court of Burgesses, 
from the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to survey 
and report on the state of the houses in York-street, 

estminster, adjoining the houses Nos, 25 and 26, where 
the late frightful accident occurred, After examining 





the building, five of the adjacent houses and four on the 
opposite side of the way were condemned, It appeared 
in the course of the investigation, that these houees had 
been repeatedly condemned by former annoyance juries, 
It therefore remains with the parochial authorities to 
see them pulled down or properly repaired. The per- 
formance of this duty ought to be strictly enforced.’ 
What was an annoyance jury; and when was 
the institution abolished ? AF. R 


Sitver Syurr-pox.—I have a silver snuff-box, 
seemingly of foreign workmanship, with only one 
stamp on it, a V under a crown, and having 
inside the lid the following inscription: “A Token 
of Respect From Prince William of Pentwak to 
Nick B. Bull.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any information about these two persons ? 

©. Hopason Fowzer. 


Rev. Henry Jackson : GenERAL JACKSON.— 
Will any of your readers kindly oblige me with 
information relative to the relationship which 
existed between the Rev. Henry Jackson, who was 
Presbyterian minister at Banbridge, co. Down, 
Ireland, from November, 1743, to February, 1795, 
in which year he died, and General Jackson, 
President of the United States. General Jack- 
son's father emigrated to the North American 
colonies from Tubbermore, near Magherafelt, Ire- 
land. The Rev. Henry Jackson was born at 
Tubbermore. R. Liny. 

Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


ProvinTionaL.—The fifth article of the Direc- 
tory for Worship, passed by the House of Com- 
mons Thursday, Jan. 23, 1644/5, and sent up to 
the Lords on Monday, Jan. 27, for their concur- 
rence, which was voted, runs: “That Synodicall 
Assemblies shall consist both of Provintionall and 
Nationall Assemblies” (Perfect Diurnall, No. 79, 
Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 1644/5; Kingdomes Weekly In- 
telligencer, No. 89, Jan. 21-28, 1644/5). Is this 
a@ mere aberration, or worth noting for the 
*N. E. D,’? H, H. S. 


“THE BLACK CURSE OF Saietyen.”—A story 
called ‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd,’ by Rud- 
yard Kipling, contains the expression “the black 
curse of Shielygh.” Should this meet the eye of 
the author, or any person who can explain the 
above, I shall be glad of the meaning of it, and 
particularly of the correct spelling in Irish, to 
which language it appears to belong. 

Jas. Piatt, sun. 


Incemann.—Are any of Ingemann’s novels 
translated from the’ Danish, excepting ‘The 
Childhood of King Erick Menbed,’ which was 
translated by J. Kesson, and published in 1846? 


DenmarxK.—What is the best history of Den- 
mark published in English? Are there translations 
of any of the good Danish histories ? F. P. 
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mage, here and now of examining it—and remar 
CALDERON’3 ST. ELIZABETH.’ only that (supposing Dietrich’s ‘Life of St. Eliza- 
(7™ S. xi. 465; xii. 12, 91.) beth’ to be a recognized authority on the subject, 
; -vdiewr sgh om dagy _| and the quotation from it to which Mr. Teany 
I believe Miss Busx is right. Mr. Calderon is | sefers to > correctly given) it does seem that 


the first to represent St. Elizabeth “mid nodings| person who “threw off all her garments” must, if 
on,” like Hans Breitmann’s mermaids. The “old | YX occasion i , et re 
masters,” with all their loose morals and their —_ in beh agua, & oe 
peculiar notions about the artistic value of the | The portion of Miss Busx’s note on which I 
—— human figure, never attempted to repre- | wish at elke some observation is that in which 
= — oo in y nude, and the — | she, with many others, criticizes the action of the 
ontien iP st —~y * e oo cae to an Chantrey Trustees. She and the many others who 
wah oie 7 a folls 0 . hace —— her | have taken a similar view object to the selection of 
being, I believe, an allusion to a mare I woenght es ae » sed ee ih cal 
: ; ? - - R40 | in a gallery supported by grants to which people 
et agp = be. lady’s 4 for veracity. | of ali shades of thought have to contribute.” It 
Hans Holbein the younger sapessented ee a ay a Some See sare ee Se 
royal lady distributing food and drink to the sick. per oo —— poraye + Page amt pre eee : 
Holbein’s picture is in the Pinakothek at Munich, Lsoresers. Ss ee re 
Cavazzola’s at Verona. The iconographic ruleisto| wo it a aki impl of 
represent her in widow’s weeds, or as a princely ae > END 0) Mh, ES Sy SS Se 
lady, or a nun with a cripple or beggar at her those who have to contribute to the grants in sup- 
feet. ~ ~ +! a nema pg — = —_ - the 
Lord Salisbury, in hi hi | Chantrey Trustees may be stated thus : If the 
le Salinhay, in he rect nthe Hons ot tar in dean were (hypothetical) ebm 
will soon be relegated to the Chantrey Collection, | the on S rs or _ ee . 
where it will have less chance of offending the eye | « i co —, — ™ sllentl: — simp, 
and shocking true artistic taste, and where inno- | - h - agg ae oe ee ee 
cent people may blush unseen. But still un- oan and # tho vesdict of sack © uy Sat 
sophisticated people, not educated in Parisian | iavonsnble, tho Trustees wae justified ; end Saas 
art circles, like Mr. Calderon, will occasionally | ‘B? Jo17 beving been further informed respecting 
stroll even into the Chantrey Room, which year | the incident treated, they should have replied that 
by year looks more and more like the French | i did not appear to them that the picture so treated 
ctare gallery described by our friend from was historically valuable, it seems to me that such 
Vorkshirs Sammywell Grimes: “From one end | ao verdict should not have availed to alter 
+h? ’ : og \ | their action. 
pth ene vetted} ss ste | oe bee : Bat it is contended that they should have con- 
o’ wimmin is waitin’ for th’ watter to coom in.” | cidesed the feelings and epinions of a people 
Therefore a word of advice to the powers that be at | all shades of thought who contriba te,” Se. ; and, 
South Kensington. Let them copy the example set | of course, the “shades of thought” alluded to am 
by the authorities of the Naples Museum, who have | net artistic, but religious thoughts. Now co 
had the good sense to crowd all antiquities relating | mit that this conception of the duty of the Trustees 
to Phallic worship and other such indecencies into would logically lead us to shut up the gallery - 
s closed room, and, in order to keep away young dispose of the contents, by auction or otherwise, as 
people and prepare old folks’ nerves for what is | best for the interests of * those who contrib ute,” de 
coming, they have planted a policeman at the door, | - : — a ye thet wo axe a nation a 
and have labelled the place “Gabinetto di Oggetti | “87 °eP Pole at as having fifty religions 
Osceni.” The same plan could be carried out with caly one mode of dreming eggs. Must all thoes 
little difficulty at South Kensington, and the| which the nation is content to purchase and pee 
“British Matron” would have less cause to| Serve % its cost be confined to matters me 
grumble. LL.K |* the one subject respecting which we are unaal- 
z ; *“* | mous? If not, where would our weeding of our 
Feeling myself wholly incompetent to take any collection stop? We English did once upon & 
rt in the discussion of an artistic question, I time set about dealing with our art possessions 08 
think I am therefore in a position to venture to this principle. And we had then only three & 
pg Sam od — - a part of Miss Busk’s note | ey instead = fifty an oo I do not thi 
above subject. that our proceedings in t d d the result 
In the first place, I accept implicitly all that them, will be felt by cieseesth eanteee Engli 
Miss Busk says as to the historical part of the men to encourage us to begin again on the same 
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lines. What! Luther! Henry VIII.! Queen 
Mary! Queen Elizabeth! Out with them! Why, 
good heavens, here is a glorification of the Pope 
himself! Do you mean to insult us? If I were 
only in Trafalgar Square instead of at Budleigh 
Salterton, and walked through our really match- 
less gallery for the purpose of conscientiously turn- 
ing out every canvas that could offend any of my 
fellow countrymen of the “various shades of 
thought,” or be suppozed to “ pander to sectarian 
intolerance,” I should leave but a poor wreck 
behind. 

One word on the remarks of A. H. which follow 
those of Miss Busk and Mr. Terry. “ An artist,” 
says A. H., “like poet and novelist, is at liberty 
to make history for himself.” Hear, hear! I say 
ditto to A. H. But I would ask him, with refer- 
ence to his objection that the picture in question 
is not “devotional,” how many of the “sacred ” 
subjects of the greatest schools of the palmy days 
of art can be described as “devotional” in their 
treatment? Of course A. H. will refer me to 
Beata Angelica, and probably he has the memory 
of that exquisitely devotional artist’s frescoes in 
his mind. But certain memories of Ghirlandaio 
and Perugino—who, by the way, curiously enough, 
was anything but an orthodox believer—notwith- 
standing, I hardly think he can refer me to any 
other. 

I remark lastly, on the criticism of A. H. to the 
effect that “the graceful lay figure before us, taken 
by itself, merely embodies the human presentment 
of grief,” first that the expression “lay figure” in- 
volves a begging of the question ; and, secondly, 
that a little psychological reflection will suffice to 
convince any man that no human being can em- 
body any other save an entirely human presentment 
of grief or of any other emotion. 

T. Apotpuus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


In vol. i. p. 98 of Hunter-Blair’s translation of 
Bellesheim’s ‘History of the Catholic Church of 
Scotland,’ we find, regarding the monks of Iona :— 

“ Private property was unknown. ‘ Be always naked’ 
—so ran Columba’s eremitical rule—‘in imitation of 
Christ.’...... In harmony with this is the injunction of 
St, Columbanus, ‘ Nakedness and contempt of wealth are 
the first perfection of monks,’ ’’ 

But does any one suppose that these monks went 
about without clothes ? Grorce Anevs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Miss Busk makes a very common mistake 
when she assumes that “the ordinary Pro- 
testant has no power of conception or sym- 
pathy” with such loving devotion to Christ 
as she describes, because the particular form of 
expression which is natural to a Roman Catholic 
mind seems to a Protestant childish and crude. 
The filial affection of an adult son is not less real 
than that of his young brother, though the personal 





caresses bestowed on his parents will probably be 
much fewer. I could say more; but to do this 
would be to travel from the region of fact into that 
of polemics, for which the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
not the proper place. HERMENTRUDE. 


As coincidence supplies me with an illustration 
of the blunder in the rendering of this subject from 
again another European language, I give * N. & Q.’ 
the benefit of it. In the story ‘Nella Lotta,’ by 
Enrico Castelnuovo, now going on in the Illus- 
trazione Popolare of Milan, in the number for 
August 2 occurs the episode of an honest man, 
temporarily unsuccessful as chairman of a com- 
mercial company, asked to resign his place quietly 
by way of compromise. He replies, “No; first I 
will unmask the adverse cliques, &c., and then I 
will resign,” “Quando avrd messo a nudo questa 
cabale allora mi dimetterd "—another “ burn- 
ing” subject of the present day which, treated 
literally & la Calderon, might have been made 
very amusing as well as instructive by the pencil 
of a Hogarth. R. H. Busg, 


In reply to the long letter of Miss Busx, will 
you permit me to say that I think she has still 
missed the point of Dietrich’s testimony, if accepted 
as indisputable? On the occasion in question he 
says that St. Elizabeth stripped herself omnino, 
On another occasion he says that she and her 
ladies were stripped usque ad camisium. What 
Miss Bosk fails to point out is the distinction 
which Dietrich intended to convey by these two 
forms of expression. M. 





Baccarat (7 S. xi. 488; xii. 75, 151).—I am 
happy, while thanking Dr. Murray for the in- 
dulgent words at the end of his article, to be able to 
respond to his request by supplying the “‘ facts” 
he requires in the following instances from French 
authors of baccarat spelt with the finalt: 1. André 
Theuriet at p. 245 of a volume of tales, or sketches, 
called by the title of the first, ‘Les (Hillets de 
Kerloz,’ 1887. 2. P. 231 of ‘Mon Oncle Bar- 
bassou,’ by Mario Uchard, 1877 (fifth edition). 
3. P. 204 and passim of ‘ Courte et Bonne,’ by 
Marie Colombier. 1888. (Marie Colombier is 
exceedingly well known by her covert attack 
on Sarah Bernhardt under the name of “Sarah 
Barnum,” on which Sarah Bernhardt retaliated by 
publishing for her a somewhat scandalous autobio- 
grapby, travestying her name as Marie Pigeonnier.) 
4. Throughout ‘Une Nuit d’Amour,’ which is 
part ij., and ‘Le Marchand de Bois d’ébéne,’ 
part iii., of ‘Les: Compagnons du Glaive,’ by 
Léopold Stapleaux, 1873. 5. P. 65 of ‘Les 
Paresseux de Paris,’ by Gontran Borys, 1870. 
6. P. 3 of ‘ Lucie,’ by Arséne Houssaye: there was 
no date on the title-page of the copy from which 
I quote, but I have since seen one dated 1873, 
which is called “Nouvelle Edition.” Some of 
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these examples are, it will be seen, considerably 
before 1885; but I must add that it was only 
after long being struck by the frequency of this 
spelling—different from that I had supposed to 
be the received one—that I began to note it down, 
or I might, perhaps, have had earlier and still more 
important ones, 

I must beg Dr. Murray to observe that I never 
committed the “ grotesque” error of saying that he 
or the ‘ Dictionary’ asked us “‘ to bow ” to it, and 
it did not even occur to me that my words could 
bear that construction. I alluded simply, as I have 
done before, to the peremptory tone of the moni- 
tions with which we have been once and again re- 
ferred to it by collaborateurs with trop de 2le, 
monitions which are fresh in the memory of all 
writers in ‘N. & Q.’ 

I will frankly own, too, that I have been riled 

sometimes, when I have turned to the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
for instruction, to find quotations from second-rate 
newspapers and writers of no literary eminence 
cited. I supposed these were given as authorities 
for the meaning and spelling of words, and I did 
not care to be referred to such authorities. In 
the recent review in the Times of the latest volume 
some excuse is made for this by saying that the 
work is a thesaurus and not a standard, which is 
ingenious, but my humble simplicity cannot see 
the use of thus adding to the bulk of the work 
and to the labour of wading up to what is right. 
_ To take a case in point. There is this week, 
in an illustrated paper, a graphic account of sport 
in South America, to which my attention happens 
to be called, while I am writing this, by “ one who 
knows,” and he tells me that the technical words 
are wrongly applied. Should one of the “ readers” 
for the ‘N. E. D.’ be minded to make a citation 
from this narrative for the illustration of these 
words, future learners will be misled. 

Or if the case of a word already in type affords 
a better example of my meaning, I will select the 
word baldacchino, I will not now quarrel with 
what is said about the derivation of this. I believe 
it was among words I had occasion to search into 
for Dr. Fennell for the ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ and 
if I remember right I was led thereby to suggest 
something slightly different ; but I will only here 
8 of the spelling. We learn from the ‘N. E. D.’ 
that the English equivalent of this Italian word has 
been spelt at different dates in a great variety of 
ways, many of which are there found collected with 
much research, and if anybody uses what he takes 
to be the English word he can choose his spelling 
among them, following the author he prefers ; but 
if any one elects to adopt the Italian word—and 
being more sonorous it frequently gains the pre- 
ference—he should spell it as Italians do. The 
quotation from Evelyn shows that he felt this, as 
an accurate literary mind must. But why should 
poor Lady Herbert be pilloried for a slip of the pen 





and made (I am sure to her own regret) to mis- 
lead learners ? She has lived in Rome often enough 
to know the spelling baldacchino, and yet in a 
hasty hour, snatched from the variety of social and 
charitable tasks in which she is immersed, she was, 
it seems, betrayed into writing baldachino, little 
thinking her slight act of carelessness was to be 
stereotyped in a dictionary. 

With regard to the derivation of baccarat, I 
specially guarded myself against entering into that, 
but it will be seen (ante, p. 76) that Mr. Sala,* as 
well as myself, had heard of the game being 
supposed to have come from Italy at an early 
date. I will only now suggest that, however this 
may be, the spelling baccara rather points to an 
Italian or Provengal source for this word, since a 
is a most unusual termination for a French word ; 
in fact, I can at this moment only recall the two 
instances of brouhaha and cahin-caha, both of 
which are almost slang expressions, though in 
hourly use. Further, we have an example of 
what is the genius of the French language in the 
matter, seeing it has made Burgaracum into 
Baccarat, and not Baccara, for the name of the 
manufacturing town on the Meurthe. 

I agree with Mr. Gisps—and I believe with the 
world in general—in the lament that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ‘‘draw the line” of any 
boundary. The boundary line between pro- 
fessional and amateur must, like every other, be 
drawn by love of truth and common sense. I most 
certainly do not consider the fact of receiving pay- 
ment for work synonymous with being a pro- 
fessional writer, and I have had the pleasure of 
meeting “literary hacks” who, for the meanest 
payment, do grand work (for which others get the 
credit) with perseverance and abnegation that are 
above all praise, and fully entitle them to be con- 
sidered amateurs in Mr. Grpps'’s use of the word. 
I have always supposed a professional writer to be 
simply one who knows (I will not say all, for that 
is nonsense, but) a good deal about the subjects 
he undertakes to dabble in, and who only meddles 
with those subjects on which he can write ex pro- 
fesso; and in my application of the word at p. 75 
I think it was plain I spoke of the ‘* hodmen.” 
I ventured to suggest that the “ hodman” who 
undertook baccarat might have carried his search 
a little further than merely consulting Littré and 
French authorities alone. Cot. Pripzavx shows 
(7™ S. viii. 337) that Littré is not altogether to be 
relied on (what Frenchman is?) for languages 
outside his own ; and I think the “ hodman” who 
undertook “ baldaquin” should have understood 
Italian, and then he would have taken care not to 
send in a quotation in which baldacchino was mis- 
spelt. He might perbaps have quoted to better 


* I think Mr. Sala is in error, however, with regard 
to the flower-name; I have heard this called baccaro, not 
baccara. 
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advantage some of the writers in ‘N. & Q.’ (7" S. 
viii. 28, 172, 337) who spelt it well. What I have 
already been allowed to say in the columns of 
‘N. & Q. (7 S. iv. 290) on the subject of transla- 
tion will suffice to show that I have a keen appre- 
ciation of its immense difficulty ; but surely any 
one who undertakes to write out slips for a foreign 
word should have an intimate knowledge of the 
foreign language to which it belongs. 
R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Tae WILL-o’-THE-Wisp (7@ S. xi. 103, 275, 
377; xii. 74).—I am not surprised to find that the 
compiler of a work on popular science should go 
wrong when he has to treat of such a subject as 
the «gnis fatuus. He probably has recourse to 
the cyclopzdias for information, and they may fail 
to assist him, especially if he have not a competent 
knowledge of chemistry. Thus, the ‘English Oyclo- 
pedia’ (1860), in the article on “Ignis fatuus,” 
gives a few cases which do not belong to the sub- 
ject, and then goes on to say :— 

“* Little confidence can be placed in the descriptions 
given of them [7.¢., the phenomena ], as few persons have 
been able to examine them with due attention, and com- 
monly they have been observed under the influence of an 
ill-regulated imagination, rather than a philosophical 
spirit. 

The short article winds up with this remark :— 

“There isa great dearth of satisfactory observations 
on moving lights seen in nature, and the entire subject 
is at present in obscurity.”’ 

The article “Ignis Fatuus” in ‘ Chambers’s Cy- 
clopsedia ’ (1890) owes its inspiration to the article 
“Trrlichter” in the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ Both 
articles confuse different meteors with the subject 
in hand, and are otherwise unsatisfactory. 

In the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition, 
1885, the subject is treated in a few lines under 
“ Phosphorescence,” which is said to be— 

“a name given to various phenomena due to different 
causes, but all consisting in the emission of a pale, more 
or ill-defined light, not obviously due to combus- 
_It is stated that ignis fatuus as seen in marshy 
districts has given rise to much difference of opinion. 
Kirby and Spence suggested that it might be due 
to luminous insects, 
“ but it is more reasonable to believe that the pheno- 
a is caused by the slow [?] combustion of marsh 


It will readily be understood why the earlier 
writers on natural phenomena, who knew nothing 
of gases, and but little of electricity, should have 
assigned a common origin to luminous appearances 


which are now classed under such heads as 
‘ Gaseous,” “ Electrical,” and ‘‘ Phosphorescent.” 
Such early writers have influenced modern descrip- 
tions, and naturally so, because a century or so 


8go ignes fatui were common enough, but now, in 





consequence of the bogs and marshes having been 
drained and brought under cultivation, the meteor 
has become a rare phenomenon, and writers who 
are not chemists are apt to repeat some items of 
description from the earlier observers. It is curious 
to read their accounts, and to note how well some 
of the phenomena are described, and how great 
is the admixture of error for want of the necessary 
scientific data. I give one sample from the Latin 
treatise on natural philosophy by the celebrated 
Musschenbroek, professor of that subject at the 
University of Leyden, and published at the be- 
ginning of the last century. The quotation is from 
the translation by Mr. Colson, F.R.S., “ Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematicks in the University of 
Cambridge ” :— 

“§ 1289. Wandering fires, or ignes fatui, are of a 
round figure, in bigness like the flame of a candle, but 
sometimes broader, and like bundles of twigs set on fire. 
They sometimes give a brighter light than that of a wax 
candle, at other times more obscure, and of a purple 
colour. When viewed near at hand, they shine less than 
at a distance. They wander about in the air, not far 
from the surface of the earth, and are more frequent in 
places that are unctuous, muddy, marshy, and abound- 
ing with reeds. They haunt burying places, places of 
execution, dunghills. They commonly appear in summer, 
and at the beginning of autumn. [A number of cases 
are then given which are evidently electrical.] Some- 
times they vanish on a sudden, and presently shine out in 
another place. They are generally at the height of six 
feet from the ground. Now they dilate themselves, and 
now contract. Now they go on like waves, and rain, as 
it were, sparks of fire, but they burn nothing. They 
follow those that run away, and fly from those that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were observed to 
consist of a shining viscous and gelatinous matter, like 
the spawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only shining 
so that the matter seems to be phosphorous, prepared 
and raised from putrified plants or carcasses by the heat 
of the sun ; which is condensed by the cold of the even- 
ing, andthen shines. YetI do not think that the matter 
of all is the same, for without doubt, those of Bononia 
differ from those of Holland. It is a mere fiction that 
these fires are evil spirits, or wandering ghosts, mislead- 
ing travellers out of mere spite, to plunge them into 
ditches and bogs, as some trifling Philosophers have tol 
us,” 

The way to a true explanation of ignes fatué 
was first opened by Priestley, who in 1767 began 
his ‘Experiments and Observations on different 
Kinds of Air,’ and thus laid the foundation of 
pneuwatic chemistry. Among his experiments are 
a large number on the inflammable air produced 
during the decomposition of various kinds of 
vegetable, and at p. 209 of vol. i. he says :— 

“The air from marshes also, which, with Sig. Volta, 
I doubt not comes from putrefying vegetable substances, 
I have also found to be equally permanent.” 

Priestley’s experiments were soon turned to 
@count bya man who had the true Baconian spirit 
of inquiry. In 1787 the Abbé Bertholon published 
at Lyon what, for the time, was a remarkable work 
on meteors, and in vol. ii. p. 10 is the descrip- 
tion ofan admirable eexpriment. After describing 
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the usual appearances of the feux follets, he 
says :— 

“Tl est bien prouvé par l'’expérience et |’observation, 
que dens les marais et les terreins marécageux, il y a de 
lair inflammable ; il suffit, pour en obtenir, de remuer 
avec une canne Ja vase de ces endroits, aussi-tét on 
verra s'en échapper, a travers de l’eau qui en couvre plus 
ou moins la surface, une quantité assez considérable. Si 
dans cet instant on approche la lumiére d'une bougie, 
on verra ausei-tét l'air inflammable s’allumer et la flamme 
s’étendre au loin.” 

And he adds the appropriate remark that this ex- 
sermenge was not possible until something was 
nown about gases. 

The gas thus formed may be collected in bottles 
full of water, inverted in the water covering the 
spot. On stirring the mud, bubbles of the gas 
rise up, and enter the bottle by means of a funnel 
provided for the purpose, and displace the water. 
The gas thus collected contains carbonic acid, 
which more or less modifies the character of the 
gas when lighted, but it may be removed by means 
of lime-water. The gas also contains a small 
quantity of nitrogen. 

In conclusion, it seems to me to be sufficiently 
proved that the ignis fatuus, otherwise called 
** Will-o’-the-wisp” or “Jack-o’-lantern,” is due to 
the ignition, by electricity or by accidental flame, 
of marsh gas or light carburetted hydrogen, popu- 
larly known to the French as gas des marais, 
and to the Germans as Sumpfgas, Sumpfluft, and 
Grubengas. 

I have already given examples of electrical and 
phosphorescent meteors at pp. 377 and 404 of the 
last volume. Of course, it is admitted that there 
are other low-lying meteors due to electricity, and 
also to the liberation of phosphuretted hydrogen 
from putrescent animal matter, but these appear- 
ances are not to be confounded with ignes fatut. 

C. Tomurnson, F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Highgate, N, 


My friend Mr. Tomiinson very well treats 
most of the luminous appearances formerly classed 
under this term; but I wish he, or some one, would 
try to explain those called “spiritual lights,” 
of which I have witnessed two kinds. One was 
at several séances of a young medium named 
Ebenezer Bullock, with his parents. When they 
were singing in the dark, a light would occasionally 
dart up from the table and fall back in perhaps 
half a second. In rising, it seemed to swell from 
nothing to a globe of half an inch diameter, and 
in shrinking shrank again to nothing. Its bright- 
ness was about that of phosphorus or of luminous 
sea-water, but colourless, not green. The other 
kind I only saw once, on a rather older “‘ trance- 
medium,” named Howell, going into a trance. 
After waiting some time in almost total darkness, 
the sensitives present said he would soon be en- 
tranced, as they saw some faint mist approaching. 
I saw nothing, but suddenly from the top of his 





head three or four sparks like fireflies shot up two 
or three feet, in slightly curved tracks like rockets, 
vanishing in a quarter or third of a second. I 
have since seen engravings of some Spanish saints, 
especially Peterof Alcantara, kneeling be‘ore acruci- 
fix, with exactly similar emanations from the head, 
but more numerous and spreading like a fountain, 
and falling toward the crucifix. The three or four 
from Howell went so nearly straight up that they 
all vanished within two inches of each other. 
Nothing appeared at his return to the natural 
state. I was told these appearances always came 
at his entrancement. E. L. Garserr, 


“TaG, RAG, AND BoB-TAIL (7" S, xii. 5, 93), 
—This is, 1 suppose, the translation of “ sentina 
reipublice ” used by Cicero, ‘‘ sedebamus in puppe, 
nunc autem vix est in sentina locus.” It means 
literally ‘* the filth which collects on the bottom of 
a ship, bilge-water,” in French canaille. Who 
was the first English author to use it I cannot 
say. Samuel Warren, in his ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ gives the surname Mr. Tagrag to a linen- 
draper in Oxford Street, who acquires, by signing 
his name to a document in ignorance of its con- 
tents, a large interest in Mr. Titmouse’s fortunes. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Crerxe Apspey (7™ S§. xi. 481; xii 44).— 
Cussans, in his excellent ‘History of Herts’ 
(“ Hundred of Cashio”), pp. 130-9, informs us that 
another branch of the Crekes or Crokes, apparently 
unconnected with the Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, or 
Yorkshire families, possessed the ancient manor 
variously written Mucclefeld, Mekelfeld, Mickel- 
field, Mykelfelde, and Micklefield Hall, in the 
parish of Rickmansworth and county of Hertford, 
through the marriage of William Creke (marriage 
settlement dated January, 1391, living in 1422) 
and Katherine, daughter and heir of Henry de 
Chilterne of that place, and 
“ held it about 150 years. During the last forty years of 
their possession they sold nearly all the estate, and at 
length, in 1557, Stephen Creke parted with the last in- 
considerable portion that was left, which appears to 
have been little less than the manor house, for only 86. 
was paid for it.” 

This family (he tells us) also gave its name to 
the manor anciently written Crochelse, afterwards 
Crokeslee, and now Croxley, in the same parish, 
formerly held of the cellarer of St. Alban’s Abbey. 
For the names Crochelse and Mucclefeld see 
charter of King Edward IV. quoted in Clatter- 
buck’s ‘ Hist. of Herts,’ vol. i. App. No. Pe 
H. OC, F. 


Flixton was founded by Margaret, daughter and 
heir of Geoffrey de Anes, of Flixton, widow of 
Bartholomew de Creke (or Creyke), of North 
Creke, it is said in 1258. : 

Sir John Creke, of Westley Waterless, as his 
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monument in that church shows, bore ——, on a 
fesse (or?) three mascles vaire. He was the son 
of a Walter Creke, who bought the estate, as the 
Quo Warranto of 27 Ed. I. shows. 

Margaret, Lady Creke, above, had a son John, 
but he died 17 Ed. I. sp. Her other sons were 
Robert and Geoffrey, who both died earlier. 

John Thorp’s and John de Valoine’s heirs in- 
herited. 

The Crecs of Musterton probably of same family. 
A short pedigree of the Crekes of North Creke is, 
I think, in the notes to the Camden Society’s 
edition of Jocelin of Brakelond. I can give it if 
wished. 

The abbey or priory of Creyke was of Austin 
canons, and was really founded by Alice, widow 
of Rob, de Nerford, 1226. It died out by the 
abbot dying and no convent to elect another, so 
escheated to the Crown in 22 Hen. VII. before 
general dissolution of monasteries. Given to the 
Countess of Richmond, who gave it to Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


Flixton was a nunnery. THos. WILLIAMS. 


Warter-MARKS IN Paper (7 §, xi. 427; xii. 
13).—There is a very interesting collection of 
filigranes, which may not be well known to stu- 
dents of this subject, in ‘ L’Iconographie d’ Antoine 
Van Dyck,’ by Dr. Wibiral, Leipzig, a" 


Guitar Music (7" §. xii. 27).—Did not the 
publishers of the sheet music which was issued 
towards the end of the last and beginning of the 
present century generally append an arrangement 
for the guitar or German flute to the more elaborate 
accompaniment of songs? I have an old volume 
of songs and most of them have this appendix. 
Should it be of service to Mr. Srarzine I shall be 
happy to send him a list of their titles. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Sones (7 §. xii. 68, 153).— 
_ “The original of this catch [in ‘Redgauntlet,’ letter x. 
is to be found in Cowley’s witty comedy of the ‘ Guardian, 
the first edition, It does not exist in the second and 
revised edition called the ‘ Cutter of Coleman Street,’ ”— 
Note in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ ed. 1860, vol. i. p. 169. 
JonaTHAN BovucuiEr. 


If C. J. H., who inquired about the song 
‘Donald Macdonald,’ will send me his address, I 
will send him a copy of the words. The music 
is that of “‘ Woo'd and married and a’.” 

(Rev.) R. P. Hooper. 

31, Cambridge Road, Brighton. 


Wittiams Famity (7 §. xii. 47).—Andrew 
illiams was appointed surgeon in the Hon. East 
India Company’s service at Bengal, Nov. 27, 1762, 
and resigned his office as Chief Surgeon on Jan. 15, 








the Medical Officers of the Indian Army, 1764- 
1838,’ London, 1839, pp. 62, 63). The annexed 
entry is found in Gent. Mag., 1811, vol. Ixxxi., 
part i., p. 399 :— 

**March 18, At Southampton, Andrew Williams, 
Esq., late Physician General, and Colonel in the East 
India Company’s service at Bengal.” 

The register of burials in the parish of All Saints, 
Southampton, co. Hants, records (p. 200) that 
Andrew Williams, Esq., aged seventy-six years, 
was buried March 25, 1811. His will, as of 1, 
Moira Place, Southampton, dated May 20, 1805, 
with a codicil of August 29, 1809, was proved at 
London, May 9, 1811 (P. C. C. Crickitt, 264). 

Danigt Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


‘Tae Heratp’ (7" §. xii. 125).—These lines 
are by Sir Walter Scott’s friend, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, about whom much will be found 
in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ He died in 1851. 
I do not know whether N. E. R, finds any difficulty 
in the two lines which he has marked “ sic.” If 
so, “limbo-lake” is an old euphemistic synonym 
for hell. The limbus patrum, in scholastic theo- 
logy, was that place where the souls of the dead 
went before Christianity, and popular speech, for- 
getting both the meaning and the language of the 
phrase “in limbo,” has taken this Latin ablative for 
an English noun substantive, and used it in various 
more or less correct ways. One was as here found. 
See also ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iii. 495. A more modern 
use is simply for “ in captivity,” which I remember 
in Marryat’s novels; also I see the word in the 
Church Times, “the limbo of abortive attempts.” 
** Lord Lyon’s signet” is the seal of the Lyon 
King at arms of Scotland. 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


These lines, quoted from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
were written by Robert Surtees, the author of the 
‘History of the County Palatine of Durham.’ 
They occur in George Taylor's ‘Memoir’ (Surtees 
Society), p. 273. They seem, from a note appended 
by the editor, to exist in various forms. The 
version to which I have referred differs in several 
places from that which N. E. R. has reprinted in 
your columns. For example,— 
Douglas, Mowbray, Steuart, Hamilton 
have been transmuted into— 
Mowbray, Howard, Vere, Plantagenet, 
and the “Lord Lyon” has become the “ Earl 
Marshall.” These changes were no doubt made 
for the sake of adapting it to the taste and in- 
telligence of English readers. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
I should not have noticed the somewhat point- 
less satire which your correspondent N. E. R. has 
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volume of Blackwood were it not for two reasons: 
first, that the lines seem to have been intended to 
have special reference to an office of which I have 
now the honour of being head, and second, because 
your correspondent asserts that “they are not in- 
applicable to-day,” by which I presume he means 
that false pedigrees bearing the Lord Lyon’s seal 
are in the habit of being sold for money. The 
absurdity of such an assertion will be admitted at 
once by all who know anything about the matter; 
but as only a small portion of your readers can be 
expected to be conversant with the method of 
granting patents of arms, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to vindicate the honour of my office. The 
lines in question were written upwards of seventy 
years ago, but whatever the faults of the Lyon 
office were then, I do not think the issuing of 
false pedigrees was one. As regards its more 
recent practice, I need only point out that for five- 
and-twenty years it was under the direction of my 
distinguished predecessor Dr. Burnett, the author 
of ‘The Art of Pedigree-Making,’ one of the most 
trenchant exposures of the practices referred to in 
the extract from Blackwood. It is rather awe- 
inspiring to find oneself dubbed, at this time of 
day, a caitiff,a word more associated with trans- 
pontine melodrama than with anything else; but I 
may explain that even though Dr. Burnett and | 
myself had ever been so far left to ourselves as to | 
invent a pedigree for any “gaudy city youth,” the | 
quid pro quo received would not have benefited the 





pedigree-makers, as it would have to be paid over | 


to the Treasury, and so go into the coffers of the 
State. 

I rather think that N. E. R. is under the not 
uncommon delusion that in order to obtain a grant 
of arms the grantee must prove himself to be of 
old descent. This is not the case, and the Lord 
Lyon is expressly enjoined by an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament to grant arms to ‘‘all virtuous and well- 
deserving persons” who may apply to him. I could 
write more, but as the matter is not one of much 
public interest I forbear, though I cannot but ex- 
press my regret that such an extract from Maga 
in her salad days (whom in her present green old 
age we all admire) should have been resuscitated. 

Lyon Kine or Arms, 


Bata-cuaP: Barn-prick (7™ §, xii. 109).—In 
the ‘Dictionary of Mechanics,’ by Edward H. 
Knight (vol. i. p. 247), appears :— 

** Bath-brick, a fine silicious material, found in the 
vicinity of Bath, England, compacted into the form of 
bricks, and used as an abradant.” 

“ Bath-chair......80 called from the city of Bath, Eng- 
land, whose mineral waters are much frequented by in- 
valide, and where the vehicle seems to have originated.” 

As regards “bath-buns,” according to Mrs. Glasse 
(ed. 1796, p. 317) these were originally called 


Banbury cakes from Banbury, Hamburg sausages 
from Hamburg, Oxford sausages from Oxford, 
Bologna sausages from Bologna, &c. Mrs, Glasse 
does not give a receipt for Banbury cakes, but she 
does so for the other above-named delicacies, 
J. F. Mayseres, 
Liverpool. 


A bath-chap is so called because bath means a 
sow,—sow’'s or pig’s face. A pig of lead is a 
aquarish lump of lead like a pig and a squared 
thing cast in a form is a pig, so a pig-brick or bath- 
brick comes. Invalid chair is abath-chair. Bath 
is a watering-place, the resort of invalids. Bath- 
buns are greasy, pig-like buns, if they were not 
invented at Bath, which it is possible they were. 
Bath-post, for a form of letter-paper, 1 know 
nothing about; perhaps somebody can tell us that. 
I have a dim feeling that I have heard and for- 
gotten the reason. What a pity one cannot sweep 
all such trash out of one’s head to leave room for 
better things in it. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Tue Caristian Name Esmi (7" S, xii. 65).— 
This name seems to have been little known in this 
country before the arrival, in 1579, of the cousin 
of King James VI., Esmé Stuart, sixth Seigneur 
d’ Aubigny, and afterwards first Duke of Lennox. 
There seems no doubt that of old the pronuncia- 
tion of this name was Aimé. Crawfurd of Drum- 
soy says in his ‘Memoirs,’ “This gentleman’s name 
Aymie Stuart.” I think Calderwood says the same 
in k» ‘Church History,’ but I have not the work 
at hand. Pere Anselme writes, “Edme Stuart, 
Comte de Lenox.” I have the pleasure to be ac- 
quainted with a young lady of a Scots historical 
family whose Christian name is Esme. 

Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut,-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


T suspect that this is a difficult subject, because 
I do not find it in Miss Yonge’s exhaustive work, 
1863. If, however, it be in the second edition, 
this hint may suffice for Dr. Cuance. We can 
trace its use thus: John Stewart, Lord Aubigny, 
was son of John, Earl of Lennox, ob. 1536, who 
| married Anne de la Queuille. Their son Esmé, 
who thus introduces the name, became Duke of 
Lennox, and died 1583. Soit is of French origin, 
|} and I suggest a comparison with St. Smaragdas, 
| circa 303 a.D., commemorated August 8, it being 
the masculine form of Esmeralda. 
| can trace the correspondent Aimé thus: We 
|have Aimery Garnault living in Picardy 1204. 
| His remote descendant Aymée was naturalized in 
| London in 1700; and Daniel Garnault, later on, 
was father of Amy, a daughter, living 1769. 
A. Hatt. 


The earliest instance I know of this name oceur- 
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or Aymé Stewart, Lord of Aubigny, who was born 
in France circa 1542, and died 1583. He was 
created Duke of Lennox by his cousin, James I. 
and VI., in 1581. His son (the third duke) and 
his great-grandson (the fifth duke) bore the same 
name. He was son of John Stewart, fifth Lord of 
Aubigny, by Anne, youngest daughter and coheir 
of Francois de la Queuille. The name Esme does 
not occur in the previous pedigree of the Stewarts 
of Darnley, Earls of Lennox, nor in the very inter- 
esting pedigree of the De Balsacs, De Rohans, and 
De la Queuilles, given at p. 84 of Lady Elizabeth 
Cust’s ‘ Stuarts of Aubigny.’ I think that Esme 
is derived from Aimé or Aymé. Siema. 


This name is given in Dr. Charnock’s ‘Pre- 
nomina.’ He derives it from Egmund, for 
Osmund ; but this derivation seems very im- 
probable. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


‘Tue Bripesmarp’ (7" S. xii. 89).—Who was 
the author of this poem I cannot say, but it 
strongly reminds me of one of the effusions of Mrs. 
Hemans. I remember, however, a fine large en- 
graving on steel, about 1837, called ‘The Brides- 
maid,’ executed, no doubt, from some painting, 
and on the margin of this the first stanza was 
printed. The lady wore large “ gigot de mouton ” 
sleeves, and the wreath of white roses alluded to 
lay on the floor. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


In the ‘Gallery of British Art,’ published by 
Ackerman & Co. no date, but probably about 
1840, will be found ‘The Bridesmaid,’ by T. H. 
Bayley, with an illustration by E. T. Parris (sic). 

Ww. W. 


Notes on tHe Piypar Fairy (7™ §, xii. 
26, 98).—1. There is a Pindar (Pinder?) pedi- 
gree in the ‘Visitation of London, 1633-4’ (see 
Harl. Soc., xvii. 166). 

2. Pindar, Bart., of Idenshaw, Chester, created 
December 22, 1622, extinct 1705. (See Burke’s 
ca Baronetage,’ 414, and Pennant’s ‘Tour,’ 
ii, 31. 

3. Grace, daughter of Sir Peter Pyndar, of 
Chester, married William Jones, of Carrighova, co. 
Denbigh, and had issue. (See Tyrwhitt, Bt.) 

4. Martha Pindar (who?) married, circa 1820, 
Col. Francis Skelly Gordon Tidy, O.B., of the 
24th Regiment, great-grandson of the second 
Duke of Gordon, and had two daughters— Frances 
Tidy, married, September 3, 1834, Nicholas Lead- 
better, of Wardon, co, Northumberland; and 
Harriet Tidy, married, at Thorp, co. Norfolk, 
November, 1831, Lieut. Ward of the 91st Regi- 
ment. (I cannot find my authority for this note.) 

5. John Hithersall Pinder, married as first hus- 
band of Thomasine, youngest daughter of Robert 
Haynes, Speaker of the House of Assembly of 
Barbados, who died in 1851. 





6. Ellen, daughter and coheir of Rev. Reginald 
Pyndar, Rector of Madresfield, married, 1805, Rev. 
Robert Lowe, and was mother of Lord Sherbrooke. 

7. Katherina, eldest daughter and coheir of the 
same, married, 1811, General Sir John Coape, 
K.C.B., and died May 15, 1856. 

8. Rev. J. H. Pinder, married Anne, daughter 
of Scawen Gibbons, of Barbados, granddaughter 
of Sir John Gibbons, second Baronet, of Stanwell. 

9. Richard Pyndar, of Kendall, barrister-at-law, 
married, circa 1680, Mary, third daughter of Ben- 
jamin Ferrand, of Harden Grange, co. York. 

10. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Pinder, of 
Winchester, married, circa 1590, Nicholas Bris- 
towe, of Little Bibbesworth, Herts, ancestor of the 
Bristows of Broxmore, Wilts. 

11. Mary Anne, daughter of Rev. Reginald 
Pyndar, of Hadsor, co. Worcester, “and cousin 
of the first Earl of Beauchamp,” married, Novem- 
ber 16, 1816, Charles Ludlow Walker, of Redland, 
co. Gloucester. Siema, 


Hotywater Cierx (7 §. xi. 227).—The fol- 
lowing explanation of this expression is given in 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words ’:— 

“ Holy-water clerk, a satyrical name for a poor scholar, 
* Aquebajulus, a holiwatur clerke’ (Nominale MS.), a 
person who carried the holy-water. The term occurs 
in Lydgate. ‘Anthony Knevet hath opteyned the 
Bisshoprik of Kildare to a symple Irish preste, a vaga- 
bounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualitye, not 
> ed to bee a hally-water clerc’ (‘State Papers,’ ii. 
141). 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Portrait or Sir Tuomas Hankey: Sm 
Joun Barnarp, Mayor, 1737 (7" S. xii. 109). 
—In default of any positive information, Mr. 
H. A. Hankey may be glad of any scrap which 
might assist him in tracing the name of Sir John 
Barnard’s wife. There are so many particulars 
wanted in the life of Sir John that it seemed 
appropriate to make the queries under a separate 
heading. 

Sir John Barnard was elected Alderman of 
Dowgate Ward in 1728, removed to Bridge 
Without in 1750, and resigned July 18, 1758. 
Elected Sheriff in 1735, he attained the chair two 
years after, having been knighted at St. James’s 
September 28, 1732. He was returned to Parlia- 
ment by the City six times consecutively, namely, 
in 1722, 1727, 1734, 1741, 1747, and 1754, in 
each case at the head of the poll, or within a few 
votes of the head. He was born in 1685 at Read- 
ing, Berks, his parents being Quakers, and himself 
their eldest son. Robert Payne Barnard, his 
brother, died on October 3, 1743. Sir John was 
educated at Wandsworth, under a Quaker master ; 
but in 1703 he was received into the Church, 
being baptized at Fulham, in the Bishop’s Chapel. 
His wife died during his mayoralty, and was 
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buried at Clapham, where also Sir John died, 
August 29, 1764, being buried at Mortlake on 
September 4. He left one son, John, of Berkeley 
Square, and two daughters—Sarab, married to Sir 
Thomas Hankey, banker, and Jane, married to 
Henry Temple, son of Viscount Palmerston. It 
was the latter (Lord Palmerston’s grandmother) 
who acted as Lady Mayoress upon her mother’s 
decease. 

More particulars of the father of Sir John Bar- 
nard would be welcome. The register of baptism 
might or might not bear the record. There are 
certain Fulham transcripts in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Registry in the Record Room at St. Paul's ; 
but as I am officially informed that a search would 
take a long time, be attended with considerable 
expense, and might prove fruitless, I have not 
attempted a reference. 

Misc. Gen. et Her. (second series, i. 172) makes 
mention of a Henry Barnard, twice Mayor of Hull, 
who died in 1661, whose grandson, William, second 
son of Sir Edward Barnard, Knt., died January 28, 
1718, aged forty-seven, both buried at Holy Trinity, 
Hull. William’s arms are given as a bear sejant. 
This looks a likely source for Sir John Barnard’s 


descent. Joun J. Srockey. 
3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


ForepespeaK (7" 8S. xii. 8, 119).—The prefix 


fore in fore-bespeaks is the same as that in fore- 
tell, fore-bode, fore-cast, &c., and has nothing to 
do with the prefix for in for-do, for-swear, for-get, 
&c. Fore-bespeaks means fore-tells or fore-shows in 
the passage quoted by yourcorrespondent, cf. “ Fore- 


speake, v., to foretel. ‘ Forespeakinge or fore- 
speeche, antiloquium.’ Huloet.” (Levins, ‘ Mani- 
pulus Vocabulorum.’ E.E.T.Soc., 1867.) Cf. also, 
for another meaning, with which this word has no 
connexion, “ To forspeke, fascinare,” ‘Cath. Angli- 
cum.’ F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


PonIsHMENT in THE Otp Frencn Army (7@ 
S. xii. 147).—I regret not to be able to give Mr. 
JonatHan Boucuier a more precise answer on 
this subject. I think all were corporal punishments 
in the old French army under what is called 
“‘Vancien régime,” as in any other army at the 
time. A standing army was created in France by 
Charles VII. (ordinance of Nov. 2, 1439), but 
the men of that army, the rank and file, were often 
recruited according to the system used by Sir John 
Falstaff in Shakespeare, being bought, bribed, or 
kidnapped, foreigners (the Scots and the Swiss) 
being hired. Although “esprit de corps” might 
exist then and be very serviceable, no feeling of 
honour or patriotism could highly influence men 
thus pressed into service. No one except a noble- 
man could be an officer. The cane and the ram- 
rod were the mainspring of the discipline, and they 
were, no doubt, applied freely and wantonly, the 
men being thus thrashed into duty, as Thackeray 





(‘The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq.’) says they 
were in Prussia about the same time. The officers 
carried a cane as their badge. Perhaps there were 
no common standing regulations about discipline, 
and each colonel or captain might be at liberty to 
punish his men as he fancied or liked. It was 
only on Dec. 12, 1789, that Dubois-Crancé, a 
deputy to the “ Constituante,” moved to remodel 
the French army after more modern, regular, and 
fair principles; and the motion was at last carried 
in the “Convention” on Aug. 24,1793. Then the 
French army was reorganized after quite a new 
plan, the same, in the main, as that which is pre- 
vailing now. DnaRGEL. 


Sono (7 §S. xii. 144).—There is not the 
slightest doubt about this being a hunting cry; 
and a sixteenth century example of it strikes one 
as being extremely modern. I[t was in use in the 
time of Edward II. at least, for his huntsman 
wrote a French treatise on the art of hunting, 
which contained the word frequently. Of this 
treatise a fifteenth century translation is given in 
* Reliquie Antique’ (i. 152), where we find the 
following :— 

“And if ye hounte at the hare, ye shall) sey, atte 
uncouplyng, Aors de couple, avaunt/ and after, three 
tymes, Sohow, Sohow, Sohow ” 

And then we are told to say to the hounds, “how 
amy, how amy,” &c., t.¢, “ho! friend.” I believe 
so-ho to be a compound interjection ; so seems to 
be preparatory, whilst ho/ is a loud cry, calling 
attention. Cf. tally-ho. 

Wa ter W. SKEar. 


This cry is used in hunting the hare when she 
is sighted in her form ; “ tally-ho” in hunting the 
fox when he is viewed breaking cover. An old 
gamekeeper that I used to go out shooting with 
many years ago in Buckinghamshire, when he 
found a hare sitting, used always to call out, “See 
ho!” This may suggest a possible derivation. 

Freperic Hepsoury. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


This word is used to steady pointers or setters 
when about to make or making a point. 
Joun Macveay. 
Clifton, 


“ AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE DEVIL” (7S. 
xii. 67).—The instigation of the devil is a very fine 
old story: the hills themselves scarce rival it in 
antiquity! After making a large discount for ex- 
aggerations, the extent of Satanic interference with 
things mundane from Adam’s day till our own 
amounts to an appalling percentage of the totality 
of human activities. The law, with due perception 
of this distressing fact, was long in the habit of 
saddling the delinquent with his responsibilities, 
even as Mr. Harpy's Huntingdonshire jury did 
in April last. Thus murder indictments in Eng- 
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land continued till far into the present century to 
state, as they had done for, I suppose, centuries 
previous, that the accused had done the deed “to 
the great displeasure of Almighty God and at the 
special instigation of the devil.” “Special instiga- 
tion” is good. When it ceased to be alleged I do 
not know; probably some legal Englishman can 
tell us. it is possible enough that the Hunting- 
donshire jurors had some recollection of these old 
words of style when framing the verdict. Their 
identical formula “ by the instigation of the devil” 
was used in the charge of murder preferred against 
Abraham Thornton in 1817—the trial memorable 
for the last judicial challenge in wager of battle 
in England (Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, 
i, 405-61). 

Suadente diabolo: in how many thousand 
forms has this potent persuasion been founded on 
as the ultimate cause of the perversity of man! 

Gro. Nettsoy. 


This is merely a formal expression of a very old 
belief, as illustrated by the fate of certain swine 
who ran down into the sea. In the ‘ Diary’ of 
Dr. Dee, published by the Camden Society, it 
was recorded by that worthy, anent the fate of a 
suicide: “Nov. 3rd [1577]. William Rogers of 
Mortlak, abowt 7 of the clok in the morning, 
cut his own throte, by the fende his instigation.” 
See likewise the doctor’s record of the fate of Anne 
Frank, one of the nurses of his children, under 
August 2, 1590; and anent one Winefrede Goose, 
under April 14, 1592, in the same ‘Diary.’ 0. 


The following quotation from Sir John Jervis 
‘On the Office and Duties of Coroners,’ third 
edition, 1866, may be of service to Mr. Harpy :— 

“It has been usual in inquisitions of felo de se, murder, 
and manslaughter, to allege that the party ‘not having 
the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil,’ perpetrated the 
offence, This is mere matter of indictment, and is added 
for the purpose of aggravation, but there is no authority 
to show that the omission would be material,”—P. 295, 


Epwarp Peacock. 


If Mr. Harpy will look at ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ and read ‘ Jerry Jarvis’s Wig, a Legend 
of the Weald of Kent,’ eighteenth edition, vol. ii. 
p. 470, he will find “ A clearer case of ‘ Suadente 
Diabolo’ never was made out.” But then fiction 
is not so true as history. 


Wm. Granam F, Picorr. 
Royston, Herts. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. By 
Percy Goddard Stone. Part 1.—The Hast Medine, 
Published by the Author, 16, Great Marlborough 
treet, London.) 

Tus first part promises well. If Mr. Stone describes 

the architectural remains of the island with the same 





care and thoroughness that he has done those of the East 
Medine he will have produced a topographical folio which 
need not fear comparison with any similar work in our 
language. We do not, indeed, remember ever to have 
—~ em a book of the kind so elaborately illus- 
trated. 

The illustrations are, as they ought to be in a 
volume of this kind, the chief feature, The works of 
our ancestors are perishing. Day by day some fragment 
passes away; time, frost, and fire do something, but 
their greatest enemies are the church restorers, who, 
with the best intentions, often ruin our old sanctuaries 
under the notion of adapting them to modern wants. 

When we say that the illustrations are the most im- 

rtant part, we have no thought of depreciating the 
etterpress that accompanies them. It is excellent of its 
kind, giving in each case a well-considered account of 
the history of the building. There are, it appears, two 
interesting medizeval bells in that part of the isle which 
Mr. Stone has described, One bas for legend “Sancta 
Maria ora pro nobis,” and the other “ Mikaelis campana 
fugiant pulsante prophana,”’ Bells dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary are not uncommon, but, so far as 
our experience goes, those with legends in honour of St. 
Michael the Archangel are very uncommon. 

Mr. Stone is not quite accurate when he argues that 
there was not a church at a certain place when the 
Domesday Survey was made because it is not mentioned 
in that record. For reasons too long to explain, there 
were many churches, some of great importance, which 
we know to have been in existence at the time, which 
are not mentioned in those priceless volumes. Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his introduction to Domesday, dwells 
upon this subject. 


The Story Cd the Filibusters. By James Jeffrey Roche, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuis is the first original work that has been inserted in 
the “ Adventure Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin. It deserves 
its place. The filibusters are the direct descend- 
ants of English buccaneers, and the record of their 
adventures is thrilling. Anything more heroic than the 
fight mentioned is not supplied in history. With boys 
the book should be a prodigious favourite. At the close 
comes the ‘ Life of Col. David Crockett,’ whose death at 
least was connected with the filibusters. This is very 
quaint and amusing reading, the colonel’s style being 
brightly humorous. A portrait of Walker and other 
illustrations accompany a book with strong claims on 
attention. 


History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, Vols. VII. and 
VIII. (Longmans.) 

We can only repeat what we have said on former occa- 

sions, namely, that there are few works relating to 

modern times which we should be justified in com- 
paring with this important work. Now that it is 

plete, and finished by an excellent index, we may 
remark that Irish affairs occupy a disproportionate space 
in the series. We do not wish to be understood to imply 
that there is one word too much said regarding the sister 
kingdom, but only that in a history of England it is 
somewhat out of place. Taken by itself, nothing can 
be better. Here and there we do not accept Mr. Lecky’s 
conclusions ; but from first to last he is uncontaminated 
by those bitter social and religious prejudices which dis- 
figure so many of the books which profess to chronicle 
the history of Ireland. The account of the effect of the 

French Revolution on Irish feeling and thought is very 

well done, and the narrative of the Irish Rebellion and 

the methods used to put it down is, so far as we know, 





, the first really honest chronicle of that terrible time, We 
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are sure that it will be widely read, and this is a matter 
for great eatisfaction. It is not quite a hundred years 
since the outbreak took place, but the stirring events 
which followed have driven it out of the heads of modern 
English people. It is well that their memory should be 
refreshed. The horrible atrocities which were committed 
so recently read like extracts from the annals of the 
fourth or fifth centuries, when the old civilization was 
reeling under the blows of the savage Goth and Hun. 
Had Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans behaved so 
atrociously we should assuredly not have permitted 
ourselves to forget it. 


Tue latest issue of the sixpenny edition of the 
“Waverley Novels” (A. & C. Black) consists of The 
Abbot, 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. William Archer deals 
with yet another ‘ Pessimist Playwright,’ on whom he 
has chanced, Grim enough, in all conscience, is the 


amusing skit by Mr, J. A. Farrer on sun myths.—‘ Stray 
Children in Fiction,’ and Mr. Bent’s paper, ‘ Amongst the 
Cage-Dwellers,’ repay attention in Murray's.— Belgravia 
has a fair account of Anne Boleyn.—In a good number 
of the English Illustrated ‘Turkish Girlhood’ is the 
best feature. Chiswick is also the subject of an article, 
—‘ Advertising in China,’ which appears in the Cornhill, 
is fresh in subject and curious. 


THE diminishing list of publications of Messrs. Cassell 
leads off with Old and New London, Part XLVIIL., deal- 
ing with Chelsea. The views, which have great value, 
are principally antiquarian, showing Chelsea when it was 
a picturesque suburb, Many illustrations of high interest 
are given.— Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part VIIL, 
has portraits of Lord John Russell, Louis Napoleon, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Lord Carlyle, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, and others, and a striking representation of the 
Coup d’Etat in Paris —Horse-racing in Melbourne is de- 
picted in Picturesque Australasia, Part XX XV., wherealso 





work of M. Maurice Maeterlinck, whose three dramas 
Mr. Archer analyzes, Webster and Musset are the men 
whom the new dramatist—a Belgian, by the by—recalls. 
Mr. Sidney Low contributes a judicious, tasteful, and 
appreciative estimate of ‘Lowell in his Poetry.’ The 
editor is responsible for ‘ A Triptych,’ three sketches of 


appears a full-page view of Richmond.—Nain, Neby 
Duhy, Nazareth, and Tabor are among the numerous 
spots depicted in Dr. Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible, 
Part XXIV.—Cassell’s Storehouse of Information, Part 
VIIL, reaches “ Bomba,” and has, amidst other valuable 
and accessible information, papers on “ Boccaccio,” 





mining life of remarkable vigour. Mr. J, A. Symonds 
describes ‘Swiss Athletic Sports,’ and, under the name 
* An Old Greek Explorer of Britain and the Teutonic 
North,’ Pytheas, the astronomer and mathematician, is 
dealt with by Mr. Kar! Blind.—M. Jules Jusserand writes, 
in the Nineteenth Century, on ‘A French Ambassador | 
at the Court of Charles II.’ Drawn from original 
sources, his contribution has great interest and value, 
and supplements pleasantly the diaries of Evelyn and | 


Pepys. Mr. Archibald Forbes continues his very thrill- 

There not | 
seldom take away the breath. ‘The Real Status of | 
Women in Islam,’ by the Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, 
is an answer to apaper that has previously appeared. 
Dr, Jessopp writes of ‘Our Worn-Out Parsons,’ and | 
Mrs. Arthur Kennard deals with the melancholy fate of | 
Ferdinand Lassalle—In the New Review Bret Harte 
bas a valuable paper on Mr. Lowell, whom he regards 
from a new point of view. Sir Morell Mackenzie writes 
the first of a series of papers on ‘ Training: its Bearing 
on Health,’ which he takes to be favourable. ‘ French 
Hypocrisy,’ bya Frenchman, shows that in Paris, some- 
times at least, an old proverb is reversed, and that 
hypocrisy is the homage that virtue pays to vice, ‘ Lite- 
rature in the United States’ may be studied with ad- 
vantage. Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson writes on ‘ Theodore 
Kérner.’"—In the Century, Mr. George Kennan’s inter- 
esting and spirited account of ‘ A Winter Journey through 
Siberia’ is brought to a close. A capital portrait of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the poet, is accompanied by an 
appreciative essay on a delightful writer. ‘To Cali- 
fornia in 1849 through Mexico’ is an excellent and a 
well-illustrated paper, ‘A Painter's Paradise,’ with its 
sketches of Provence, is agreeably continued.—In Mac- 
millan’s, Mr, Montefiore gives a useful paper on ‘ Fruit- 
Growing in Florida.’ ‘The Humours of Baccarat’ is 
worth reading, and some amusement is to be extracted 
from ‘The Ladies’ Wreath.’ ‘ Pestalozzi’ is also the 
subject of a paper.—A paper on Ibsen, in Temple Bar, 
is biographical rather than critical. ‘Science and 


ing ‘War Correspondent’s Reminiscences.’ 


“ Boiardo,” “ Blood,” “ Birds,” &c., with a plate of cloud 


| views. 


Tue British Bookmaker gives in addition to some good 
specimens of book-bindings, some American book-plates, 


Mr. THomAs Sutypiers, M.A., of Hampton House, 
Chatham, promises by subscription the ‘ Registers of the 
Cathedral Church of Rochester,’ 1657-1837. 

For some time before his death Mr. William Blades 
wasengaged on a history of printing, which was intended 
for publication in the ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library.” The 
work grew under the author's hands till it became too 
large for this series. The volume was practically com- 
pleted before Mr. Blades’s death, but it will be edited by 
Mr, Talbot B, Reed, who will now add to the volume a 
memoir of the author and a list of his contributions to 
literature on the subject of printing. The work will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, and will be illustrated, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. B. (“ Guess authors”).—The passage you quote 
means other guess authors, ¢. ¢., authors of a different 
sort. See Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. “‘ Other gates,” 

CorricenpuM, — P, 167, col, 2, ll, 14 and 16 from 
bottom, for “ Stoyle” read Stowe. 

NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 





Society in the Fifties’ is readable, and ‘St, Petersburg 
to Sebastopol’ is as good as such a sketch can be when 
the traveller is ignorant of the language. ‘Chinese 
Cookery’ may be commended.—In the Gentleman’s, 
Annie E. Ireland writes on Harriet Shelley's letters. 
* Zoological Retrogression’ is a curious and an interest- 
ing essay. ‘Was Lord Beaconsfield the Sun?’ is an 


Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
} munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








